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Government Art-Education—The Past. 


HEN looking back, 
progress must be our 
aim. It must ever be 
a matter of interest to 
watch the efforts made 


establishment of any 


especially when difficulties 
have to be surmounted, 
prejudices overcome, and 
an untrod len path to be 
tried. No less is it a 
source of instruetion, and, 
perhaps, pleasure, to cast 
a retrospective glance at 
the infant struggles of 
such an_ establishment, 
and, noting successes and failures, 
endeavour to arrive at fair con- 
clusions concerning the cause of 
both. 

In the present instance, it is 
our intention to take a glance at 
the Government Schools of De- 
institutions which, under that name, 
have for several years been extinet ; and we 


sign, 


may now make some observations concerning 
them without much danger of being accused of 
prejudice, either for or against them. Our 
object in doing so is, in the first place, to pre- 
serve the experience which we have acquired 
of such subjects by their operation; and, 
secondly, in order that we should thoroughly 
understand the antecedents of an establish- 
ment of the present day, concerning which 
every man interested in the advancement of 
the arts and seiences should know something. 
The Schools of Design originated from the 
report ofa Parliamentary committee, which sat 
in the year 1836, and the Head School at 
Somerset-house was first opened, for the ad- 
mission of students, in the following year 
The prospectus issued at that time states, that 
the establishment of this school was effected, 
in order to give instruction to such persons as 


were engaged in preparing designs for the | 
° es e ' 
various branches of the manufactures of this | 


country,—to give an art-education to the orna- 
mentist. The rules for the conduction of the 
school, and the table of fees, were decided by 
the Committee of Schools of Design, consisting 
of Chantrey, Eastlake, and other influential 
men, of the past and present time. This com- 
mittee transacted, at the weekly and monthly 
meetings, all the necessary business connected 
with the scheme. 

Hitherto nothing of the kind had been 
attempted in England, so that the arrange- 
ments at first were necessarily experimental - 
alterations and improvements were continually 


taking place, in order that the school might | 


adapt itself to all classes of students, who 
sought admission. It was apparently not in- 


by a people in the| 


national institution, more | 


| 


Dyce, who successfully accomplished it some | 


! and each town was required to furnish a set of 
time afterwards. 


| rooms for the accommodation of the school, 
“The education of the designer is emphatically properly supplied with the necessary lighting, 
the business of the Schools of Design, and it | Ke. requisite for the conduction of evening as 
should therefore be the constant object of those | well as morning classes. The business of each 
entrusted with their conduct, that they do not! school was transacted by its own provincial 
dwindle into fine-art academies, into Royal | committee, composed of the leading men in the 
Academy nurseries, or mere elementary draw- | neighbourhood, as well as those distinguished 
ing-schools.” This, from the pen of Mr. Wor-| in manufactures and art. The Government 
num, well expresses the aim of the schools, and | granting a liberal subsidy, the direction of the 
from this we gather that the workman would | school’s affairs being in the hands of those im- 
be received in them with more welcome than | mediately interested in their success, it is cez- 
the professional man or fine-art student. To | tainly a matter of some surprise, that with. so 
raise up a class of men able to furnish good | fair a prospect, such a slight proportion of the 
| designs for the manufacturers, and to produce | provincial towns should have responded to and 
others, well skilled and competent, to carry | co-operated with the London committee, IT: 
| such designs into execution—this was the mis-| may be well to observe that some of the first- 
| sion of the schools. It was conjectured that if established schools resolutely maintained their 
| sufficient encouragement were offered, some lead as schools of art, and the zeal displayed in 
| few out of a large body of students would dis- | founding them, points out the demand there 
| tinguish themselves ; and by receiving the} existed for such a means of learning, as we 
|exhibitionerships it was proposed to give, be| should not expect either Sheffield or Notting- 
enabled to continue their studies, so as to! ham to undertake a task of this kind as a toy, 
obtain a knowledge of design, and a thorough! or unless the want of it had been nreviously 
practice of it, such as would render them im- felt. 
mediately available to the 





manufacturer.| To return to the head school at Somerset 
Others not so able, by attaining a certain | House. In the year 1845 the original character 
amount of technical art-power, would be valu-|of the school had become entirely changed. 
able as skilled workmen in the carrying out| By this time there were classes of painting and 
of designs sugyested by their more highly edu-| applied design, those of the study of the 
cated fellow-students. human figure being especially successful ; and 
These were the principles on which the head | it was owing to their success that the school 
| School was founded, and to supply a want of }had become changed. It was discovered that 
practical designers which had been greatly felt | painting from the life, and drawing from the 
by our manufacturers. That an institution of | antique, were regarded by the students 
this character was required, was attested by | ultimatum, and that few would 
the number of students who immediately | classes for that of applied design, 
joined the classes, which number continually nominally, the highest class, and the one to 

many refused admission| Which the more advanced students ought to 
through the want of accommodation. Morn-| have particularly given their attention. At 


as the 
forsake these 


Ww hich was, 


} 


increasing, were 
ing, as well as evening classes, were ope red, | this time there was a director, whe was master 
though, as in all such cases, the eve ning we re | f the designing class, and a he: d mast ry who 
| the best attended. As the school progressed, | Was prot ssor of the human figure and paint- 
prizes were liberally offered in all the stages | ing. The director felt his cla so sensibly 
laid down (from outline from copies to the ap-|##lected by the attraction of the store f VOurIe 
| plied design for manufacturing purposes), con- study, that the sch vol was. ate lily ere. 
sisting of sums of money, and these prizes|the character of a painting academy. This 
were periodically competed for. Manufac-| occasioned a dispute between the two masters, 
turers were invited to put themselves in com-| and raised much ill-blood amongst the students 
| munication with the students, for mutual | who were the paz: oc ~ other of the 
|advantage : exhibitionerships were g The result of an appeal to the 
|successful students, and in 1842 a lending | Council by the two professors was a decision 
\library of works upon art and design, was|that as “design” was the actual mission 
| established, and brought into operation. Many of the school, and there seem d no like- 
changes took place in the masters, who|lihood of the matter being amicably ar- 
were selected as teachers of the various|Tanged, the council would in future dispense 
branches of drawing, painting, and modelling ;| With the services of the fessor of painting, 
but, on the whole, the first few years of the whilst it retained those of the designing mas- 
schools’ operation were promising and satis-|ter- A large number of the students supporting 
factory. the defeated master petitioned the council 

When the London school had thus proved a | aginst its proceeding in a manner not ex- 
successful experiment, it was deemed adyisable 
to offer the advantages of a School of Design to 
those of the more important provincial towns | @count of all : 
may be found in our pages for the vear 1845. 


ven to} disputants. 





actly agreeable to the cisp sition of that body. 
They were all s A full 
that transpired at this period 


ummarily expelled 





who were supposed to be capable of support- : : 
ing it, and accordingly, in the year 1841, a W hoever takes the trouble to e 
circular letter was issued to the authorities of | nal of that date will see numerous com 
seventeen of the provincial towns, — 
guished either by wealth, population, or manu- them tinged with violent party spirit ; 
|factures, inviting them to co-operate with the Statements were the nearest aah ach to the 
|London committee in the introduction and truth that could the be obtained, as all who 
lestablishment of Schools of Design in their) knew anything of the subject stood in battle 
several localities. Now, although the amount array either for Mr. Wilson, the director, or 
of outlay was almost wholly borne by the Mr. Herbert, the head master. | 
|Government, yet the response to this in- that the result of an appeal! to the 


ynsult our jour- 


nunica- 


but these 


We have said 


council was 


distin- tions from students of both parties, some of 


tended that the school should be an elementary | vitation was of the most tardy descrip- 2 decision in favour of Mr. Wiison, the discharge 


one, for the rules required that “ each person 
[entering it} should have made a reasonable 
proficiency im drawing.” However, it was soon 
discovered that nothing but commencement, 
from the simplest examples, would give the 
necessary foundation for what was afterwards 
to be expected of the student ; and this was 
not all. The school had to create its own 
simple examples, a task it entrusted to Mr. 


tion; for in 1842, only two schools, Man- 
chester and York, had availed themselves 
of the valuable aid thus voluntarily offered by 
the London committee. 
after the issue ef the circular, seven schools 
only had been established. This is the more to 


masters were in all cases voted by the Govern- 
ment grant, the masters themselves provided, 





be wondered at, inasmuch as the salaries of the | 


of the figure master, and the « pulsi n of his 

students. The matter did not rest there. A 
; <r 

constant ferment was kept up by the expelled 


se an aradem i 
In 1844, three years | students, who established an academy on the 


| principles they fought for in Maddox-street. 
The result of this ferment was an mquiry, which 
ultimately reinstated Mr. Herbert, while Mr. 
Wilson was appointed to the Glasgow School 
of Design. 
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We prefer giving the outline of this affair to tween 1845 and 1851, could not have been 
quoting the arguments used by either party, for | entirely the date of our improvement. Mr. 
ihe statements of neither were to be implicitly | Herbert, however, gave in his evidence before 
depended on. Regarding the matter in an en-|the committee of inquiry of the House of 
tirely impartial light, we may decide that the | Commons, the statement that he believed the 
quarrels between the two masters were nothing | Schools of Design had had no effect upon the 
more than the war of two principles,—design | manufactures of this country. This was con- 
and painting. The first result of the conflict | tradicted by other witnesses, who asserted that 
was the triumph of design, as the council, bear-| although it would be impossible to define by 
ing in mind the mission of the schools, deter-| instances the exact effect of the schools, yet 
mined on fostering ornamental design rather} that insensibly they had exerted a refining in- 
than fine art. A further inquiry resulted in the | fluence on manufactures. We are disposed to 
triumph of painting as a higher branch of de-| agree with the latter conclusion, and from good 
sign; and from this we see that ornamental] reasons. It is worthy of remark, that the most 
design and its improvement, as a means of na-| successful schools were those in the centres of 





tional prosperity, were no longer the prime, 


j 
| 


object of the Schools of Design: the system 
was at once broadened and made more general, 


great branches of manufactures—take, for 








the improvement of cotton printing and metal 
working, they will be lost ; and with remune- 
rative branches of art in their hands, it is un- 
likely they will spend their time in adapting 
themselves to their position by the acquirement 
of the technicalities of manufactures, and then 
devote their lives to improving their special 
subjects. Yet misappointments of the kind 
spoken of were made in all directions. 

Here we are disposed to think is the key to 
many of the failures. Masters were appointed 
without due regard to their qualification for the 
improvement of the branch of art they were 
sent to improve. The consequence was, that 
drawing was taught, and painting was taught, 
and there was an end of the mission. The same 


instance, those at Sheffield, the Potteries, Bir-| amount of knowledge was given to scores of 


mingham, and Nottingham. The majority of 


students, and where the master’s real duties 


departing from its original character by includ- ithe students in these schools were those who | should have begun, they ended. When a manu- 


| 
i 
| 


ing the higher branches of fine art. The rela- 
tion of these circumstances will give a better 
notion of the recognized and specific character | 
of the schools than any mere tabular statistics | 
of results. It shows us what the idea of the 
school was before the change, and the change 
that then took place IS a key to all that sue-! 
ceeded it, even up to the present day. 

When fine art was once more engrafted upon | 
the system, it angured something besides its | 
mere introduction, “The education of the| 
designer” was no longer “ emphatically the 
business of the Schools of Design ;” and it 
certainly was no longer the care of those en- 
trusted with their conduct, that they should 
not “dwindle into fine-art academies, or Royal 
Academy nurseries.” On the contrary, they 
had apparently expanded into fine-art acade- 
mies; and it was certainly a subject of emula- 
tion amongst the students as to who should first 
get to the Royal Academy, and a boast that 
school-of-design students were then, as now, 
the most successful students in the competitions | 
for medals there. 

We may truly say that from this period the 
new element commenced the subtle removal of 
the old, and date the gradual extinction of the 
Schools of Design from the change which then | 
took place. Their death-stroke was given in | 
1845, and in 1552 they were in name and, 
original character defunct. After a brief exist- | 
ence of sixteen years, it was discovered that | 
they were inefficient and unsuited to our wants, | 
and upon their ashes rose a new institution. | 
This institution inheriting the Schools of De- 
sign, made use of them as lumber to be broken 
up for and applied to new purposes: it took 
new conditions of existence, adopted entirely 
novel subjects for operation upon, and invented 
new means for the carrying on of its work. In 
1852, the date of the creation of the Depart- 
ment of Practical Art, Schools of Design 
were spoken of as things of the past,—-as 
failures, warnings, and subjects of reformation ; 
and the newly-Hedged Department commenced 
« crusade of practical information, authorita- 
tive advice, or actual extermination, which has 
continued unceasingly to the present hour. 

Our journal has been the battle-field in which 
many struggles and causes concerning these 
subjects have heen made. When difficulties 
have arisen, or apparent mismanagement has 
been exhibited, we have always thought it our 
duty to air the matter, as the best means of its 


i 


in some capacity or other, remotely or inti- 
mately, were connected with, and practically 
engaged upon, the manufactures of the various 
localities. We know also that these places 
hold increasingly high positions in their special 
branches of manufactures ; and it may reason- 
ably be supposed that the refinement of the 
works was caused by the previous improve- 
ment of the art powers of their originators and 
producers. We will not argue from this, that 
the schools were all that could be wished, but 
that as mere drawing-schools they laid the 
foundation for improvement. The man whose 
eye and hand had been educated by the graceful 
curves and elegant outlines of Dyce’s examples, 
could not well tolerate a broken curve or awk- 
ward line in the work which was to proceed 
from his own hand. Even if he had not the 
power to originate graceful and beautiful ob- 


jects, yet his powers of reproducing them, when 


designed by others, must have been increased 
by a knowledge and practice of the graceful 
and beautiful in the School of Design copies. 


_ Artizans and mechanics, who previously de- 


pended alone on their own hard work and in- 
ventive experience for the attainment of success 
in their professions, could now see the direct 
and important connection of art with success 
in their works, and practically found that the 
better they drew the curves of the school 
copies, the more easily could they accomplish 
those parts of their works which required an 
extra amount of precision in lines, surface, 
or symmetry; and thus the art-knowledge 
which the schools gave them acted as a guiding 
power, and the result was to increase the 
beauty of the works produced. An improve- 
ment in the manner of executing common 
trinkets by a Sheffield brassworker, was a more 
satisfactory result than if the same man had 
exhibited a picture in the Royal Academy as a 
fruit of his study, because the mission of the 
schools was better fulfilled in the former than 
in the latter case ; and as such improvements 
undoubtedly resulted from the schools’ opera- 
tion, we are the less willing to regard the 
Schools of Design as totally ineffective. 

3ut it will be said, that the proportion of 
stecessful schools, and those which exerted an 
influence on manufactures, was slight in com- 
parison with those in operation for a similar 
| purpose ; for we should have previously stated, 
that as time progressed new schools were esta- 
blished, until, in 1851, eighteen schools were at 





satisfactory settlement, but we have ever seru- 
pulously avoided belonging to any of the 
belligerent parties. So far as an institution 
fairly and effectively carries out its scheme, 
and does what it is intended to do, so far we 
would speak well of and encourage it—not 
condemning it entirely because it has not done 
what requires a more expansive scheme to 
accomplish. With these views we have under- 
taken our present subject, endeavouring to 
derive some practical benetit from the experi- 
ence which the past years have enabled all to 
acquire. 

In 1836 our manufactured articles certainly 
did not shew much artistic influence. If the 
Great Exhibition of 1851 had taken place in 
1836, we should not have occupied even as 
good a position in it as we artistically did. 
Few would assert that ornamental art was in 
as good a position at the period of the estab- 
lishment of the schools as at the time of their 


extinction ; and the few years intervening be- | 


work, besides the head school. We are willing 
_to allow that few out of this number were 


i suecessfw, and an inquiry into their cause has | 


| given us our experience of their defects. The 
‘explanation of the deficiencies may easily be 
‘found. If we wished to elevate a particular 
branch of manufacture, through drawing as ¢ 
| primary means, and the superior practice of 
design as a secondary, and its application as an 
/end, and sent, at a cost to the nation of, say, 
| 5001. a-year, 2 man who was to accomplish this 
| improvement, what sort of man should we send 
| to the seat of the special manufacture on this 
;art apostolic mission? Should we send a 
landscape painter to Birmingham, or a portrait 
painter to Manchester? Common sense would 
tell us it would be folly, and experience would 
| prophesy a failure. We should naturally say, 
| that however successfully these gentlemen may 











facturer went to the school for a good paper 
designer, he was told there were several good 
outline draughtsmen at his service ; and when 
a metal-worker applied for an art-workman to 
improve his style of chasings, a first-rate chalk 
draughtsman was handed over to him. 

This, then, was a fundamental error in the 
school-of-design system. A certain and 
liberal salary was given to the masters, for 
which they had to instruct their pupils in a 
cast-iron course of drawing, which made no 
deviations, and bore no direct connection with 
their several professions. In our own particular 
profession, the instruction given was nominal 
rather than real, for amongst the masters who 
were appointed few indeed kiuew anything of 
the simplest kind of architectural drawing, and 
had we sent a pupil to one of the schools 
requesting that he might be taught the model- 
ling of conventional ornament for the decora- 
tion of buildings, he must verily have been 
his own instructor. If designs were worked 
out in the schools, they were suggested and 
carried on through the out-of-doors experience 
of the students, and not by the fostering hand 
of the master,—whose salary depended neither 
on the success of his school nor the number of 
his pupils. 

It is some comfort to find in the present day 
that a master’s salary does bear some propor- 
tion to his success, though we have had occa- 
sion to remark that the Department has gone 
to the other extreme with regard to masters’ 
salaries ; and, at a future time, we may show 
that the error of misappointments is not yet 
altogether avoided. 

Who can, then, wonder that the schools of 
design were less successful than the nation 
anticipated? In how many cases were they 
actually, as well as nominally, schools of 
design? Let us repeat that the London com- 
mittee who appointed the provincial masters, 
and some of the masters themselves, who were 
imbeciles as far as practical art went, were the 
grand causes, with others that we have re- 
marked, of the failures, and it has given us a 
warning at no slight cost which we should do 
well to profit by. 

But let us sum up the evidence,—what has 
been gained by our inquiry ? 

In 1836, the ornamental and decorative arts 
in England were at a low ebb. To improve 
them the Schools of Design were established. 
The nation, at its own cost, undertook the edu- 
vation of the designer, as a means of raising the 
arts as applied to manufactures, and thereby 
increasing national prosperity. The schools did 
not preserve their original character. New 
elements were introduced, and gradually the 
first cause was lost sight of. In the ferment 
which the antique marbles caused, the masters 
of schools shared, and on the plea of broaden- 
ing the system, new branches of study were 
introduced, and others highly developed, which 
e598 away the distinct characteristic of the 
schools. In 1852 they died a natural death, 
their skeletons were clothed afresh, but with 
new proportions, new features, and new names. 

Many causes conspired in their destruction, 
some of which we ves already pointed out. 
They were never popular either vith the public 
or manufacturers. The public regarded them 
as a great national expense, for which they saw 


| practise their branches of art, and however well | no general good resulted,—too much based on 


when they come to the actual end in view, viz. 


| 


they may teach drawing in the abstract, yet | harrow principles to exert any influence on the 


education of the masses, and not sufficiently 
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| ANCIENT DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE: SHREWSBURY. 


well organised to bear upon any branch or 
branches of art-manufactures. Thus, want ot 
breadth and liberality made them useless to the 
public at large, and an ill-defined aim for their 
talent dwindled down the good that might have 
resulted to special manufactures. 

There was always a jealousy between the 
schools of manufacturing towns and the manu- 
facturers themselves. The latter found them 


useless to their own purposes, and there was | 


always an inactivity and absence of earnest- 
ness on the part of the former, to adapt them- 
selves to the immediate wants of the localities 
in which they were placed. The last fatal error 
resulted from! misappointments, which we fear 
were very general. The sole government was 
given to no one person, so that no individual 
was responsible for the blunders committed. 

Thus we have briefly glanced at the history 
of the Schools of Design extending overa period 
of sixteen years, 
Great Exhibition of 1851 was to call attention 
to their condition, and ultimately the sole 
management of them was given to Mr. Henry 
Cole, who had been intimately connected with 
the Exhibition. The schools thus blocked 
together under one head received the name of 
the Department of Practical Art. 

It would be too tedious a task now to enu- 
merate the various names which the Depart- 
ment has successively assumed. Suffice it to 
say that the Science and Art Department of 
the general Board of Education is the living 
representative of the Schools of Design : and 
under the head of “ Art-Education—The Pre- 
sent,” we hope at a future time to examine its 
present character and operation, as we have 
now examined the past features of its inhe- 
ritance, 








New CHURCH NEAR THE VicTortA Docks.— 


This new iron church was opened on Wednesday | 


in last week, It will accommodate about 500. 


One of the results of the | 


ANCIENT HOUSES AT SHREWSBURY. 

THERE are few towns in England which aré 
more interesting than Shrewsbury, which have so 
many historical and other associations, and present 

| such numerous features of the past, with so many 
indications of modern advancement. It is plea- 
sant, in this capital of “fair Salopia,” too, to find 
general intelligence, and so much the old- 
| fashioned kindness to strangers. 

The ancient castle close to the railway station, 
|the old market-place, where Shakspeare has pro- 
| bably in former days figured as an actor, when her 
| Majesty’s servants wandered in this direction- 

| the churches in which are quaint tombs and 
| monuments, and the picturesque streets, are sure 
|to afford pleasure to visitors. The surrounding 
neighbourhood is also full of places of the greatest 
| interest. A walk of about three or four miles 
| leads to the battle-field of Shrewsbury, where fat 
| John, “if I may be believed,” fought three hours 
|by the clock of the neighouring town. On a 
quiet summer’s day, seated on a stile in this once 
terrible scene of strife, listening to the rustling of 
ithe wind, and the humming bees, and watching 
ithe sheep feeding on the large mounds, which 
cover the dead, near the ruined church, we have 
listened in vain to catch a sound of the clock by 
which Sir John, in the noise and turmoil of the 
battle, timed his warlike performance. It is cer; 
tain that Shakspeare had visited this battle- 
field, or he could scarcely have described the 
“busky hill,” and other features of the scenery, 
which are mentioned in the play so exactly.* 
When in this direction, it is scarcely possible to 
resist the temptation to stray towards the blu 
Welsh mountains which rise in the distance. 

In the villages which surround Shrewsbury, the 
churches have peculiar interest, and on the clear 
and pleasant river the ancient coracle of old 
British times is still in use. The examples of the 

| domestic architecture of former days are well 
| worthy of examination. In the clump of houses 
jshown in the engraving, very little change has 
ltaken place for the last three centuries. The 








ee cease 
* First part ‘“‘ Henry IV.’’ act 5, scene ! 


shops, some of which are occupied by butchers, 
have still the open windows and fastenings ot 


Henry VIL’s ti 





THE WORKS IN THE ARCHITECTURAL 
EXHIBITION, 

THE general collection at Suffolk-street,—com- 
prising drawings (some of which we have men- 
tioned) not connected with the competitions —18 
of less importance than usual. Of the class oi 
public buildings, those in course of erection here 
shown, are few, comparatively. If we might gene- 
ralize from the works of a different class,—which, 
mainly, are what are presented in the drawings,— 





t 


we should record as incidents in taste, the still- 
prevalent use of pointed arches to windows; and 
of voussoirs to arches, and stripes and patterns, in 
coloured materials ; and the disuse, in works of the 
Medieval class, of stone mullions and transoms, 
and other characteristics of the Tudor Gothic 
buildings, in favour of forms that are in a marked 
degree Byzantine or Saracenic. The Tudor Gothie 
manner, indeed, prevails amongst the Medieval 
class of designs, and generally along with the use 
of simple red brick and stone: several of the 
works of this kind might be mistaken for views ot 
old buildings : and this we think chiefly is what is 
manifested in those designs which have been made 
for actual execution. Amongst such works may 
be named “Gunnergate House, Yorkshire,” of 



















which two views (Nos. 30 and 43) are « xhibite d 
by Messrs. Pritchett and Sons, and where there is 
some admixture of styles, though a good general 
effect,—also the “Dwelling-house of W. Wea- 
therly, Esq. Chartham, Ken Xs now ere eth gz (79) 
by Mr. J Messenger, which has woode: mullic ns 
and stot jambs; and the “ Mansion now erecting 
at Wantage, Berks, for Thomas Brown, Esq.” (53), 
by Mr. J. Brooks, and “The Mill House,” at 
\ hitect, where the 


Wantage (82), by the same arenites 

use of an octagonal projecti m at the gable end, 
assists the effect. In stone, only, as the material, 
the Gothic is well exemplified in the house at 


“ Hinderton, Cheshire ;” the residence of Mr. Cc. 








* See pp. 22 and 33. 
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Bushell, by Mr. A. Waterhouse. The drawing 
(37), on tinted paper, is one of the best in the 
exhibition. In a somewhat earlier style, using red 
brick and stone, may be named Mr. R. H. Pope’s 
* Grammar Schools, Sudbury, Suffolk ” (69), where 
flat * Decorated ” tracery to the principal window- 
head, and a good porch with centre-gable, and side 
arches, are used. 

If there be deficiency of invention in such 
works, unless in the effective grouping of mere 
gables and chimney-shafts, there is evidence of 
the intrinsic merit in the old English style as 
compared with the manner which appears te have 
more novelty. We say appears, because it may 
be doubted often, whether that which first pre- 
sents the aspect of novelty, has not derived it, 
merely through resorting to a fresh model,—one 
perhaps inferior, contrasting the art of the two 
periods, to the model abandoned. More of real 
novelty, and conjoined with good art, might be 
developed through a course directly progressing, 
whilst corrective,x—no matter what may now 
exist, than by experimental efforts, affording 
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towers, apparently detached, and the purpose of 
which in association with the main structure, is 
not exactly clear, are shown in the “ Design for 
the proposed Roman Catholie Church” (64), by 
Messrs. J. P. Jones and Barber, where the in- 
fluence of the Italian Gothic, peculiarities of 
detail such as were prominent in the designs for 
the Constantinople church, and the plan and 
arrangement of the church in Margaret-street, 
Cavendish-square, are combined with much that 
is excellent in detail,—we may especially instance 
the loggia, or cloister, enclosing the front of the 
church-yard. The “Two Houses to be 

near Laverpool” (61), by the same architects, are 
in the version of Gothic last referred to. They 
have plain gables in the front, pointed arches to 
the openings, with red and black bricks as jambs 
and voussoirs; in some cases ornament in the 
tympana of arches, as well as sub-arches and a 
central shaft; and the general wall-surface in 
yellow bricks, or other light-coloured materials, 
with afew red stripes. Oriels, one at the angle, 
are corbelled out ; and, as a prominent feature in 


the phantasm rather than the substance. We | the design, there is in the first-floor story, a loggia 
refer just now, to the efforts to modify the|of arches with balcony. Great industry in Mr. 


Medi«val branch of art,—to the propriety, indeed, | 
of moditication,—yet also to a loss, through par-| 
ticular modification, of characteristic elements, | 
English, and forming perhaps our most valuable | 
inheritance and possession, as well as the essenee | 
of the qualities admired in the style ; but we refer | 
also to the gradual and progressive modification | 
as what is needed in all architecture and in any | 
style taken as a basis. 

The Byzantine and Saracenie element (the 
growth of the one style out of the other, and the | 
similarity of certain features, justifies us in speaking | 
of the styles together,) has become more deve- | 
loped since the occurrence of the competition for | 
the Constantineple Church, when attention was | 
especially directed to the Italian Gothic. On that | 
occasion, we remarked both on the inferiority of 
the Italian version, judged by the Medizval | 
standard, and on the fact that the very elements 
referred to, which the competitors were told to 
exclude, formed an essential part of the style re- 
commended, and as such appeared in the draw- | 
ings, a portion of which are now in Suffolk-street. | 
We do not improve the current architecture, or | 
give the impress of beauty or originality to the 
Gothic, by making it more Byzantine, more Sara- | 
cenic, or more Italian, as may be seen, for example, 
in the design for the “ Congregational Church, 
Norwich ” (4), by Mr. T. Oliver, jun. which being, 
it would appear, intended to be Gothic, was most 
unnecessarily and prejudicially required “not to 
be English Gothic.” Neither do we gain the 
architectural beauty needed, by the mere lavish 
use of colour, any more than we do the external 
character of houses, caleulated not to offend, but 
to gratify permanently, the taste of the public. 


The house “in course of erection” at “ Hillside, | 


Weeley, Essex” (3), by Mr. C. F. Hayward, an 
excellent design, reconciles, in some measure, the 
objects of novelty, other elements of art, and appli- 
cation of the best legacies of detail in the Medieval 
school. The several works of Mr. J. P. Jones, of 
the Medieval sort, are all at the opposite pole of 
treatment, by their use of details of the character 
before inentioned, though along with others, which 
nay be highly commendable, and along with domi- 
nant parti-colour. But, the stractural parts have 
often a studied bareness, as in the ease of towers run- 
ning up to great height undiminished, and without 
buttresses or decoration. We must except, how- 
ever, from the deduction from some of these re- 
marks, Mr. Jones’s “Design for Reading and 
News Rooms ” (28), where, as a study for a build- 
ing with the chromatic element prominent, the 
design displays considerable merit. This arises 
from the observance of the good principle of 
focussing the colour, or the arrangement of it 
in proiwinent and subordinate forms of surface 
decoration, so that the effect is readily gathered 
up by the eye, rather than left distracting to it. 
The prominent parts here are the spandrils, sur- 
rounded by a border in blue and white, to a 
loggia of fi round arches on marble, or granite 
shafis. The general style is that which we have 
called the Gothie of Byzantine-Saracenic charac- 
ter: the upper windows have pointed arches ; and 
alternately, are coupled together with a central 
shaft ; whilst their spandrils have sunk medallions 
and other ornament incolonr. The cornice, some- 





what of “ Italian” character, is also enriched with 


coloured pattern-work. The general wall-surface 

1s of red brick, with black courses, and is not too 

elaring 4 _ war mcodg 

faring. A square tower rises at one angle, 
with i: is corbelled out, a gable on each face, 
nd a ung tagonal capping with luearnes, 
tucd Zz, and a iouyre at the sunmiit. iwo 


| feature. 
(93) “ offering a reply to the question,—Are syn- 


Jones, and commendable exertion, are made mani- 
fest by his different contributions. A work in a 
modified character of Gothic, but without the 
polychromy as a characteristic of the exterior, is 
the “ Design for a Marine Chiteau at Kilpayson,” 
Milford Haven (98), by Messrs. Prichard and 
Seddon. It has, however, a porch formed of 
pointed arches, on columns, as a very prominent 
Mr. W. Papworth exhibits a “Sketch” 


chronism and uniformity essential to beauty 
and propriety in architecture?” in a supposed 
building which may have been first erected about 
the year 1100, and afterwards reconstructed and 
remodelied in parts, at various periods extending 
inte the eighteenth century,—the general style 
adopted being described as “Italianized Gothic 
and Gothicised Italian.” The drawing has gene- 
rally been seen by us in so bad a light, that we 
have hardly been able to do it justice; but the 
“ question” is still an open one. We may, how- 
ever, say that there is a growing disposition to 
recognise as meritorious, works which have little 
of what was at one time thought most essential, 
namely, what is conveyed by the phrase—“ purity 
of style.” Not to mention the beautiful Loggia 


dei Lanzi—nearest to the particular character | 
which Mr. Papworth seems to have had in his 


mind; our best periods of Gothic art have been 
“transitional ;” whilst the success of the works in 


one form or other of the Renaissance,—many pecu- | 


liarities of our own Elizabethan not excepted,—and 
the re-birth, so to speak, of the Renaissance, 
lately in ornamental art, would seem to show, 
what really is most consistent with reason,— 
that what is understood by “synchronism” is not 
“essential,” though a certain “uniformity,” to 
which synchronisin may be subservient, is always 
so. There is a curious exemplification in the 
collection of photographs, of effect which may 
be gained at the same time that there is 
complete disregard of synchronism ; we refer 
to the photograph (57, on screen C), showing 
Salamanca Cathedral, where, rising from the 
same base as the dome, and surrounding it, 
are four lofty Gothic pinnacles. The Spanish 
buildings, one of which, at Barcelona, Mr. Pap- 
worth has had in his mind, are full of these 
anomalies; the study of the architecture, histo- 
rically, becomes thereby difficult ; but the richness 
and suggestive character of the examples would 
well justify more of this study than they have 
even yet received. 

Amongst the designs of the better class in red 
brick and stone, may be named Mr. C. H. Cooke’s 
“Design sent in Competition for the Blue-coat 
Schools, Walsall, Staffordshire” (72). There are 
several points in the peculiar modification of the 
Gothic, practised by Mr. R. Hesketh, which de- 
serve notice. In his “ Design for Dwelling-houses 
of the Commercial Schools of the St. Clement 
Dane, Holborn, Estate Charity” (32),—though the 
gable rises too high for the roof,—the manner in 
which the central feature is obtained by thickening 
the wall, and the grouping of the windows of two 
stories together in recesses—with the loggias of 
arches on columns to the entrances,—are com- 
mendable. 


We must return to complete our notice. 





Bovrers.—The Atheneum says,—* The French 
Government has boueht, for the sum of 80% 1,000 £, 
the Hotel de Jacques Cceur, at Bourges, the finest 
architectural monument of that town, and intends 
to restore it in its entire splendour. | 


ON THE BEAUTIFUL, AND THE DEVELOP. 
MENT OF THE FINE ARTS,.* 

THERE is, in nature, beauty : there is, in man, 
the sense of beauty, for its appreciation. Above 
the senses of mere luxury,——-beneath the moral 
sense,—there is this beauty sense. Fine art js 
the invention of the beautiful for its enjoyment. 
It is a thing whose fulfilment is an important 
purpose in man’s earthly destiny: it is inferior to 
nothing else which is of the earth alone. The 
possession of the beauty sense seems to afford the 
best definition of the superiority of man. The 
human race possess it universally : inferior animals 
are no less universally devoid of it. The beauty 
sense may even some day be proved to be the 
germ of all intellect. Virtue is beautiful. Our 
conceptions of the Divine are all only beautiful. 

Of the five senses, the eye and the ear convey 
to man a superior enjoyment, and to the lower 
animals none at all. These are the senses of the 
| beautiful,—of fine art. The beautiful would seem 
|to lie in something of concordance or harmony. 
| But, as it is a thing of imfinite variety, variety 
|and unity give amount of beauty. There is no 
| distinction between the beautiful and the pic- 
| turesque, or the sublime. The converse of the 

picturesque is the severe. The sublime is an 
| emotional attribute. 

Fine art springs up naturally, inevitably. But 
so far it goes but a little way. It creeps with the 
slow advance of knowledge and the inventions of 
science, 

Fine art is the presentment of an act of the 





presentment by mind to mind are language or 
description, delineation, construction : add expres- 
sion, and the list is complete. In all these opera- 
tions, fine art is introduced instinctively. 

SCHEME OF THE FIXE ARTS. 


Architecture is an art of construction with ex- 
pression of form. 

The Ornamental Arts of manufacture, decora- 
' tion, costume, &c. are of the same class, involving 
also expression of colour. 

Sculpture and Painting are arts of delineation, 
‘in part involving expression of action. 

Poetry is an art of description alone. 

Music is an art of expression of tone ;—in vocal 
music combining description therewith. 

Eloquence, or oratory, is an art of description— 
aided by expression both of tone and gesture. 

Romance, or fictitious narrative, and belles 
lettres generally, belong to the art of description, 
poetry. 

The Drama is the art of romance aided by the 
expression of oratory, the delineation of scenery, 
the ornamental art of costume, and, in the opera, 
by music. 

Going by Moses, we gather that the beautiful 
did not at first acquire any influence : self-indul- 
gence was supreme: the corruption of the world 
was overwhelmed im the Flood, and with a single 
family human nature began the world anew. 
Perhaps, 800 years after this, Moses sets us down 
in Egypt, at a point of maturity in the first great 
period of fine art. The Egyptian period extends 
from this point forward 1,000 years. During this 
vast time, other nations made little show ; Egypt 
made little progress: we take it as one single 
school of art. Its extant examples are the archi- 
tecture, sculpture, and painting of Egypt and 
Assyria; the poetry of the Hebrews; ornamental 
art from the monuments ; music and the dramatic 
dance from incidental mention. The history of 
art must be the record of great works, and not 
small. Early and private efforts pass away with 
the occasion: the rise of nationality and wealth 
produces public efforts. Amongst all the people of 
history, this point has seldom been attained, and 
any considerable advancement therefrom very 
seldom indeed, Does fine art owe its origin to 
idolatry ? Not to pure religion certainly. It 
has been identified with idol worship by accident 
only. Its origin dates from a certain point in 
wealth’s intellect alone. One fine art, however, is 
essential to pure religion. Poetry is indispensable 
with the unseen and the ineffable. The origin of 
poetry is erroneously suggested to be found in 
poverty of primitive language. Poetry is only the 
first born of the arts, the most easy of accomplish - 
ment. The poetry of the Hebrews from Moses to 
Isaiah (its culmination), is some of the most 
majestic, simple, and imaginative in existence. 
Judging by the inscriptions, the poetie talent of 
the Egyptians themselves may have been small. 

Music is perhaps older than even poetry. All 
the poems of antiquity were intoned. Musical 
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* An abridgment of the paper read by Mr. R. Kerr, 
F.R.1.B.A. at the Architectural Exhibition, on the 19th 
inst. 
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instruments were used for unison accompaniment. | 
The Hebrews obtained variety in their dull, slow | 
measure, by division of choirs. The musicians 
and others moved to the measure in a slow, and, 
perhaps, vehement dance. Of delineative art, the 
natural first step is presentment in the solid- 
sculpture. The presentment of the solid on the 
flat is a complex act. Sculpture, therefore, 
always rises before painting, and is more tenacious 
of existence in the fall. Egyptian basso relievo | 
comes up subsequently to architecture: colour, 
afterwards applied, originated painting, subse- 
quently carried out by itself. Painting went no 
further, but sculpture progressed. 

In architecture the art was simple and grand, 


| whole. 


'in any shape: its time has gone by; but its 


with heavy ornament, crude colouring, and a) 


mysterious maze of hieroglyphics. We already 
perceive three laws. 

1. That every period and every people, in re- 
spect of art, will be found to display a certain 
uniformity of style or manner, not only in any 
one art by itself, but in the arts as a whole. 

2. That this manner or style corresponds, in its 


chiefly ornamental arts. 


| 
| 


again. Europe became dotted with great cathedrals 
and abbeys in anew style of design, which reigned | 
for 400 years ; evolving at length all the elabora- | 
tion of decoration, carving, statuary, tapestry, and 
paintings. If anything was borrowed from the | 
East, it was moulded to the Western mind. Gothic | 
art was in obedience to the law, one homogeneous | 





Architecture was the favourite form of art. | 
do not admire Gothic architecture for present use | 
character was perfectly suitable to the period, to 
the wilder energies of Northern blood, the more 


| picturesque associations of Northern climate, and | 
! . . . ‘ . . * . | 
, the sublime sympathies of Christian faith. Paint- 


ing and sculpture were behind their sister art; | 
Poetry had little en- 
couragement from the monks. Musie progressed | 
from the measureless intonation of the early 
Christians to the Gregorian chant, the organ in 


| unison, simple concords; and at length, in the 
thirteenth century, primitive harmony as a science, 


characteristics, with the characteristics of the | 


people at the time. 

3. That the several departments of fine art do 
not, however, advance at an equal pace. 

If it be said the efforts of this period were poor 
in merit, remember that all art merit is only com- 
parative. So also is art influence. 
that suits itself to all ages, all classes, all climes. 

Did Greece derive her arts from Egypt, or from 
Assyria? If neither, some will say, from whence ? 
The principle here involved is erroneous—it is no 
law. There are cases against it. The arts of the 
Greeks were original and native: any suggestions 
they may have received were lost in the pre- 
liminary period. 

The influence of national peculiarity of intellect 
is clearly evidenced: the Greek worshipped the | 
beau ideal of the world present; witness the 
public games, where manly virtue and mental 
vigour were tested by the multitude. 

Primitive remains are rude. These came with 
Thales Solon and Pythagoras, Sappho, Homer, 
Anacreon, Thespis. Then the age of A!schylus, 
Sophocles, Euripides ; when Socrates and Plato 
lived ; when Pericles governed ; when Phidias and 
Apollodorus, Polygnotus and Zeuxis, to be followed 
by Praxitiles and Apelles carried the culmination 
of art across the face of Hellas like a dream. 

Architecture was perhaps pedantic but ex- | 
quisitely refined ; and sculpture was at a perfec- | 
tion still unattainable. Painting was statuesque 
and less advanced: in poetry the ancient epics of 
Homer were first collected as the standard: the 
drama was finished, but crude and pedantic ;: 
music perhaps stood still. 

Every school of art will exhibit a long pre- 
liminary period of vague effort, a somewhat 
sudden awakening, a rapid culmination, and a long 
and sure decline. 

How does uniformity of style arrive ? If fancy 
be so free, why any such dependence ? 

The mind of the artist isa mill. Nothing is 
uncertain or arbitrary ;—here the material—there 
the product. What, then, is genius? No necro- 
mantic thing, but judgment of the best; better 
than riches or nobility, but to be gratefully 
cherished and humbly worn. 

Greek art had not quite died out when the 
Romans transplanted it to another empire. 
This is the best example of derivative art. The 
Romans made collections of the sculptures and 
paintings as art treasures, carried the artists to 
their own city, adopted the drama entire, and 
took Homer for their master in poetry. But they 
adopted also the philosophy, the manners, the 
religion of Greece. They adopted the Greek arts 
because they could adopt the Greek mind: they 
adopted the Greek mind because it was of the 
same essence as their own: the Romans were the 
natural successors of the Greeks. Under the 
Romans Greek art steadily declined. Architecture, 
the art of the proud, was chiefly encouraged; 
sculpture, only in portraiture: painting stood 
still: poetry died out: the drama gave place to 
gladiatorship : music was still behind. 

The Roman empire broke up, and new nation 
alities require new art. Pass by the half-caste 
Byzantine and the untutored Saracenic: for the 
third time an original spirit is rising. It is that 
of the Christian barbarian, the Goth. The Gothic 
mind became the ecclesiastical mind, because the 
priest alone could read and write. New languages 
‘ame into form, and new  patriotisms: the 
Crusaders carried these to meet the ideas of the 
East: chivalry arose: Constantinople was plun- 
dered: the troubadours wandered over Europe : 
fine art arose. 

It was because religion had become magnificent | 


| West, Italy was again receiving art. 


| genius. 
| the basis of modern Europe 


Art is a thing | 


| reiterate it. 


advanced steadily tothe present day. 

Towards the close of the Gothic period in the 
This is not 
properly a revival, but a new original national 
A new development of society was afoot, 
Trade arose, the 
mother of modern freedom. The republics of 
Italy led the way : Italy became the head-quarters 
of a new intellect. The Byzantine refugees 
brought a gleam of art light: it was enough. 
Cimabue, Dante, and Petrarch, and presently 
Brunelleschi, opened new schools of art. Philo- 
sophy also knocked at the door of scholasticism. 
It was this last which gave rise to the reference 
to antiquity—Plato was called up against Aris- 
totle. But Italian art was free for ages: the 
idea of precedent was not dreamt of: the model 
was not antiquity, but nature. 

At this time religion did in the West what 
learning was doing in Italy. The Reformation 
brought the Gothic mind to an end; and the 


‘Italian school of thought spread over Europe. | 


With Bacon, Descartes, and Newton, came Van- 
dyke, Rembrandt, Claude Lorraine, Inigo Jones 
and Wren, Shakspeare, Dryden, Moliere, and 
Racine, to be succeeded by the well-known names | 
of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. At | 
this moment the new light of Europe shines so | 
brightly over England that the Anglo-Saxon 
thinks it will follow him for ever. But it will not. | 

Copyism is the great feature of a newage. The | 
revival of letters led to a revival of art ; and when 
the Italian modern mind became idle, dogmatism 
became law. 

The revival of philosophy soon passed away be- 
fore positive science. Ancient letters are still 
struggling in our schools against useful know- 
ledge. Ancient poetry had but a poor and} 
pedantic reign ; and the drama is but schoolboy’s 
play. Ancient music was incapable of revival; so 
also painting. Ancient sculpture was referred to, 
but it only directed art to nature. In architecture 
Palladio led to Vitruvius, Vitruvius to Rome, 
Rome to Athens, till we stopped aghast on the 
borders of Egypt. But revivalism could not be | 
then dispensed with: we revived Gothic. It made 
no way for a time; and the art was turning to the 
natural Italian or modern European again, when 
there arose a new ecclesiastical mind. The law of 
development was satisfied, and Gothic triumphed. 

Sut its votaries now are followin > backward just 
as the Classicists did, and are already in sight of | 
the darkness of the tenth century. 

The Gothicists are chargeable with betraying 
the brotherhood into the hands of the empirical, 
as the Classicists never did. 

The vocation of art is not yet finished: there 
are other fields for a coming age. Art will pro- 
gress as humanity progresses, and the purer moral 
air of better days will still bear fruit. 

; RoBeERT KERR. 





THE SITE NEAR ST. PAUL’S. 

Srr,—I have suggested to the late Lord Mayor 
and other influential! persons that the most fitting 
application of the vacant space in St. Paul's 
Churchyard would be to erect a noble statue of 
Sir Christopher Wren; a measure that would be 
responded to by the whole nation, and for which I 
feel certain the requisite amount of money would 
readily be obtained. 

If you think the suggestion worth your notice 
in the Builder, you will assist in advocating the 
subject. MAarruias GILBERTSON. 


*,* The same suggestion was made at an earlier 
period in the agitation, but we gladly assist to 
Our foremost aim i= of course to pre- 
vent the erection of buildings ou Lhe site. 


|the pit, we can only charact 


| specul 


THE MARRIAGE OF THE PRINCESS 
ROYAL: ART AND THE DRAMA. 
As the day approaches for the marriage of the 
Princess Royal, desire on the part of the public to 
see something of the proceedings increases, and 


| great disay pointment is felt that the opportunities 


will be so few and unimportant. A multitude will 


| doubtless assemble in the neighbourhood of Buck- 


ingham Palace and St. James’s, and it is evident 
that all the available space between the two places 
just mentioned will only afford accommodation for 
a small portion of those who will flock to the park $ 
moreover, they will see very little when there. 
Many have expressed a wish that this royal 
marriage, which forms such an important event in 
the lives of both her Majesty and the youthful 
Princess, should have been celebrated within the 
walls of Westminster Abbey. It is said that this 
would have involved considerable expense; but 
surely the fitting up of the Abbey need not have 
been made a costly affair. We would not have 
had the fair proportions of the building disfigured 
by unsightly galleries and upholstery, but would 
have allowed the architectural features of the 
interior, the grey tints and glorious lights and 
shades, to produce their sure effect by contrast 
with the bridal bravery. Without scarcely any 
change, accommodation might have been afforded 
to at least a thousand persons to see and hear the 
marriage ceremonial, and a vast number might 
have had the opportunity of seeing the procession 
pass along the nave. Cost, om such occasions, 
ought not to be alone considered: the loyal and 


kindly feelings of the people, and the provision of 


pleasure and a cheerful heart, even for a day, for 
the toiling masses, are surely worth money. 

“Why,” writes an artist, “all this mean and 
pitiful employment of our money? Should the 
public be deprived of the only pleasure they can 
have in the ceremony ? Why should it not take 
place in Westminster Abbey ? Why should there 
not be a procession, at least within the building, 
which thousands could see, exhibiting their appre- 
ciation of the nuptials, and obtaining the last faint 
glimpse of the eldest of England’s Queen? In 
days of yore a royal wedding was a sight to have 
feasted all eyes in London: now it will read to 
the future antiquary as if it had taken place 
before a ‘ Registrar.’ ” 

The Chapel Royal, with all the contrivances 
which can be brought to bear, will afford room for 
only a very limited number ; and, in the other in- 
convenient passages and chambers, which are 


being fitted up, the space for the reception of 


visitors is so limited, that it is to be feared the 
unavoidable exclusiveness will lead to much dis- 
content, which will be increased if the convenience 
of the general mass of the people be not more 
consulted than it would be by the close packing 
in the Mall. This certain inconvenience and pro- 
bable danger of such a dense crowd as may be 
expected, could easily be avoided by ordering the 
route of the procession to be by the Birdeage- 
walk, and so round through the large space in 
front of the Horse-guards, to St. James’s Palace, 
and to return to Buckingham Palace by St. 
James’s-street, Piccadilly, and Constitution-hill. 
Along this route, three or four hundred thou- 


/sand loyal Londoners and others might find 


accommodation, to see just so 
In Prussia, the arrange- 


comfortable 
much as can be seen. 


iments seem to be much more democratic: the 


streets will be “dressed,” the trades will be 
out, and a long procession of citizens will go forth 
to meet the newly-married pair. Just imagine the 
effect in London of an intimation that among other 
things the route we have suggested would be 
taken, and that equestrians appearing at a certain 
hour at a fixed place would be marshalled and 
form part of the procession accompanying the 
bride and bridegroom! There would be such a 
show as no other city could match. 

We hear of no one single artist called into 
operation by the pre weedings. Several corre- 
spondents use strong terms in respect of the 
paintings and = grainings, and paper-hangings, 
eoing on in and about the Chapel Royal ; and cer- 
tainly the accounts given by the reporters for the 
daily press do not convey the notion of any artist- 
ical proceedings. One of the few opportunities 
which occur, of giving enjoyment and a lesson to 
the multitude, is being thrown away. We do not 
hear even that the theatres are to be op: ned free, 


| As to the so-called Festival Performances, Ww hereto 


lic are being admitted, at the rate of say 57. 
ox, and 15s. a-piece for a rush into 
erize them as the 
and scandalous piece of trafficking 
in a popular event, for the be nefit of two or three 
ators, that ever occurred. Take even what 
For what possible reason, 


the pub 
a-piece ina I 


most impudent 


appears on the surface 
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SCALE CF FEET 


SELECTED DESIGN FOR THE ISLINGTON VESTRY-HALL: PLANS. 


barring the artificial excitement produced, should 
the public be required to pay the prices advertised, 
to see the respectable company from Sadler’s | 
Wells play “Macbeth?” With the admirable ex- | 
ception of Miss Faucit’s performance,—a noble | 
piece of acting,—the tragedy has not been so ill | 


choose to put down 10s. 6d. admitted, notwith- 
standing the applicants for tickets had been twice 
as many as the pit would hold. The Court, who 
pay, it is said, a large sum, have been made, un- 
suspectingly, the means of enriching a few specu- 
lators. With a strong feeling for the interests of 


played in London for many years. On his own | art and the enjoyment of the multitude, we repeat 
little stage, Mr. Phelps is in many parts most | our protest against these festival performances. 


excellent : here and in this part chosen, he proved 
himself to be wholly inadequate to the position. 
It was a dull, drawling, pointless exhibition. The 
scenery was beneath contempt, and, when it is re- 
membered what has been done in this respect, an 
insult to the public, and a slur on the state of art 
amongst us, ‘‘ Macheth” is a pre-Norman piece, 
as every one knows: here we had a fifteenth cen- 
tury Gothic apartment, with an eighteenth century 
screen running across it; and in the banquet 
scene, pedestals for indescribable columns bearing 
Greek wreaths! and then as to the proprieties, 
the sleep-walking scene, exquisitely rendered by 
Miss Faucit, was performed in an apartment with 
broad daylight seen through the window ! 

We have spoken, however, of the price as sup- 
posed to be asked. But what really took place ? 
Why the well-known dodge of the library keepers, 
which some people innocently think belongs to a 
past time. “ All sold,” was the reply, when tickets 


were applied for, “ but you may get them over the | 


way for so much.” 

Just let us trace an applicant who modestly 
wishes a pit ticket, price 10s. 6d. the sum he has 
seen advertised in the 7imes that morning. “ All 
sold,” says Mr. Mitchell: “all sold,” they say to 
inquiry at the theatre itself, with the additional 
information that there were twice as many appli- 
cants as the pit could hold. Fully convinced, 
therefore, that nothing but tickets will be ad- 
mitted, and, after inquiry at two or three shops, 
and finding them all in the same story as to price, 
he pays 17. for a card, goes in with the rush, with 


a mixed feeling of being a lucky individual after 


all, and a great fool for spending his money, and 
has the further great satisfaction of seeing “Pay 


here,” marked up in large letters, and all who 





THE SELECTED DESIGN FOR ISLINGTON 
VESTRY-HALL. 


WE have had occasion at various times to speak 
of the designs for the Vestry-hall proposed to be 
built in Islington, which were submitted to the 
vestry in competition, in answer to advertisement. 
The proceedings of the vestry led us to conclude 
that the design by Mr. H. E. Cooper, selected for 
the first premium, was about to be carried out, 
and we accordingly engraved a view of the build- 





| ing as designed, and plans of the ground floor and 
| first floor, which will be found in our present 
| number. It is necessary to say, however, that at 
| a meeting of the vestry, held on the 15th inst. a 
/ motion, that the resolution of the 4th of December 
‘last, by which this design was adopted for the 
| building, be rescinded, was carried; so that the 
| whole question is again thrown open. 
The business department of the design we pub- 
‘lish embraces the whole area of the ground floor, 
and comprises the usual offices required in the 
transaction of the parochial business, The prin- 
cipal entrance is from the high road, but a side 
entrance, approached from the street, is provided, 
and can be used for the purposes of the working 
department, or exclusively as the entrance to the 
large hall. 

Passages communicating with the several rooms, 


and with a stone staircase leading direct to the | 


hall, are placed behind the offices, so as to be kept 
distinct. 

The first floor comprises the large hall, a spacious 
apartment, embracing two-thirds of the area of 
_the building. The committee and waiting rooms 
are on this floor in immediate connection with the 


hall and staircase, and are approached by a corridor 
round the latter. 

The basement includes a residence for office- 
keeper and strong room in immediate connection 
with vestry clerk’s office. 

It is proposed to warm the several passages and 
the large hall with hot water , all other rooms have 
open fire-places. Open areas are avoided, and a 
direct light provided for each apartment. 








DR. JOHNSON’S STAIRCASE AND 
APARTMENTS. 
FORMERLY IN THE TEMPLE. 

ALL traces of Dr. Johnson’s residence have now, 
I learn, been removed from this ancient precinct, 
and the parts have been all carefully marked and 
/ numbered, and delivered as a gift to the Crystal 
| Palace Company for erection in some part of the 
grounds of that establishment. Some will remem- 
ber that when the crypt of Gerard’s Hall was re- 
moved, notwithstanding the urgent remonstrances 
| of many who took an interest in the antiquities of 
Old London and in buildings like the residence of 
Dr. Johnson, which have literary or other associa- 
| tions, the materials of that beantiful erypt were, as 
_I understand, marked and numbered in the same 
| way as it is reported those of Dr. Johnson’s house 
are now, and presented by the corporation of Lon- 
don to the Crystal Palace Company, who, it is to 
| be feared, looked upon it in something of the same 
light as the gift of an elephant in the East. I 
have inquired for the stones of Gerard’s Hall at the 
Crystal Palace, but have not seen any restoration. 
' Perhaps some of your correspondents could inform 
your antiquarian readers. It is to be hoped that 
Dr. Johnson’s house will not meet with similar 

neglect. Oxtp Lonpon. 





New Curren at CuetsEa.—A new church is 
about to be built near the Roman Catholic estab- 
lishment at Chelsea. A site has been purchased, and 
nearly 5,000/. obtained by the Rev. R. Burgess. 
Mr. J. Peacock has been appointed the architect. 
The parsonage house is also to be provided. 
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STAINED GLASS. 

Two windows have recently been executed at 
the establishment of Mr. N. W. Lavers, viz. one 
for Lamorran church, Cornwall, a three-light 
window, the cartoons for which were drawn and 
painted under the supervision of Mr. W. White, 
architect, representing the Birth, Adoration, Cir- 
cumcision, Baptism, Crucifixion, Resurrection, and 
Ascension of our Lord, with rich mosaic back- 





ground and borders; and the second for St. 
Winnow’s, Cornwall, a window representing the 
Angel and Marys at theTomb, with canopy and | 
pedestal from cartoon designed by Mr. H. Stacey | 


Marks, artist. | 

Oldham.—The church of St. Thomas, Lees- 
field, has lately received an addition, im the shape 
of a painted window, presented by Mrs. Eliiett, 
in memory of the late Mr. Ellicott, long knowm as 
a surgeon in Lees and its neighbourhoed. It 
occupies the east end of the south aisle, amd con- 
sists of two large principal lights, with tracery 
above. The subjects filling these lights are figures 
of “St. Luke, the beloved Physician,” and “St. 
Paul, the Apostle of the Gentiles,” im canopied 
niches of white and gold, with blue purfled back- 
grounds. The figures stand against embroidered 
curtains, and are in Medieval character, though 
not in Mediwval drawing. A border of white and | 
yellow lilies, set in ruby and bhue, runs round | 
each division, and the space not eceupied by figures | 
in canopies is filled with purfling in geometric | 
glazing. The tracery has angels intermixed with 
ecclesiastical ornamentation. The glass has been 
executed at the works of Mr. Shaw, of Saddle- 
worth. 

Burgh Castle.—A stained glass window of three 
compartments has been placed in the east end of 
the chancel of the church @f Burgh Castle, near 
Great Yarmouth, to the memery of the late Rev. 
Charles Green, formerly a Fellow of Jesus College, 
Cambridge, and many years rector of Burgh Castle, 
a rural dean of the district, amd honorary canon of 
Norwich cathedral. The giass is by Wailes, of 
Neweastle. Each compartment comprises a group 
of figures, representing, in the right compartment, 
the Prodigal Son; in the oemtre, the miracle of'| 
the loaves and fishes; and im the left the Good 
Sanaritan. St. Peter, the patron saint of the 
church, is represented in the lower portion of the 
central compartment. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 

Norwich.—The authorities of Norwich cathe- 
dral contemplate the replacement of some of the 
flying buttresses which suppart the roof east of 
the transepts. One buttress has recently been re- 
moved, a new one of the same kind of stone beimg 
substituted for it, and two others are to be re- 
newed in the course of the present year. The 
base of each of the buttresses hhas a figure of one 
of the apostles ; but these are much defaced, and 
it is understood that they will only be gradually 
renewed. The restoratson of the sides of the 
tower supporting the spire of the cathedral has 
been some time in progress, and is now completed. 





These works, together with the renovation of St. 
Luke’s Chapel and the west and south fronts, 
which has been effected during the last twenty 
years, show a continuous attention om the part of 
the dean and chapter to the exterior of the cathe- 
dral. As regards the interior, the most noticeable 
improvements effected of late years have been the 
better adaptation of the transepts fer the purposes 
of worship, and the filling of the great west 
window with painted glass in memery of Bishop 
Stanley. During the last few weeks another me- 
morial of painted glass has also beem placed in the 
north transept, in memory of the late Rev. Canon 
Brown. 

Diss.—The chancel of Diss church has been re- 
opened, The alterations now completed restore 
the building to its original dimensions. The new 
east window is a large one of five lights, in the 
style of the earlier part of the fifteenth century, 
when the greater portion of the church was built. 
At the angles are double buttresses, of panelled 
flint-work, having armorial bearings, and mono- 
grains carved in their lowest stages: the gable is 
surmounted by a cross, and the roof has a ridge- 
crest of tiles. The south side of the chancel has 
an additional window of three lights, of similar 
design to the east window, and another buttress 
corresponding to the angular ones. The work has 
been executed in squared fiints and Ancaster 
stone, by Mr. Thomas Lloyd, of Norwich, builder. 
In the interior a considerably larger space is gained 
for the service of the church. The painted windows 








es 


Manning. It has four principal subjects in the | least one-third of the tone, and the sill of the 


lower lights, the Nativity, the Crucifixion, the | 
Entombment, and the Resurrection of our Lord. 
The tracery in the upper portion of the window 
contains the four evangelists and the heavenly 
host. The smaller window on the south side is a | 
pattern one with borders and small medallions, | 
chiefly of ruby glass, representing the instruments | 
and accessories of the Crucifixion, with the Agnus | 
Dei in the centre. In the vestry is another | 
painted window of two lights, containing the arms 
of England, the see of Norwich, Fitzwalter the 
founder, and other benefactors. The roof of the 





| enlarged part of the church is of oak, and in con- 
| 


tinuation of the design of the older part. The | 
cornice is carved and painted. The principals are | 
supported by stone corbels, carved with flowers. 
The ftoor is paved with Minton’s tiles, mostly red, 
black, and buff; and a line of wall-tiles in various 
colours rans below th® windows to mark out the | 
space within the rails. The east end, with its 
memorial window, has been erected at the joint 
expense of the widow and children of the late 
Rev. Wm. Manning; and the rest of the work at | 
the cost of the present rector, the Rev. C. R. 
Manning. A small window in the north chantry | 
has been filled with pattern glass by Mr. Lavers, 
at the expense of Mr. G. F. Browne, and the Rev 
Greville J. Chester, the curate; amd there is 
much opportunity for others to improve their) 
church im a similar way, whether by memorial 
windows, or by supplying a font, pulpit, and read- 
ing-desk, &c. which are much needed. 
Abingdon.—The restoration of the tower of the 
church of St. Helen is drawing towards comple- 
tion. The process of strengthening the tower by 
large iron screw bolts and trussed timber fraine- 
work, has been finished under the direction of 
Mr. W. W. Wilkinson, of Oxford, architect. As an 
additional security, the buttresses on the east side 
have been considerably enlarged with solid mam- | 
sonry. The werk has been executed by Mr. Wyatt, | 
under the superintendence of Mr. J. W. Bryson, 
clerk of the works. 

Bagpath (Gloucestershire).—The church here is 
about to undergo restoration by Mr. Teulon. It 
consists of a chancel, nave, and western tower. The 
works of the chancel are already undertaken by 
Mr. Jackson, of Uley, and Mr. Whitfield, of 
Wotton-under-Edge. The chancel will be com- 
paratively rebuilt upon the old foundation, and 
the type adopted will be early Middle Pointed, 
having a three-light east window, two-light south 
window, and the north, which has a singular 
transept projection, into which Mr. Teulon pro- 
poses to introduce a rather striking spherical 
triangle. The roof will be a kind of timber 
vaulting. The character of the work will be 


} 


local material throughout. This section of it will 
be at the sole cost of the rector, the Rev. Alan 
Gardner Cornwall. 


Market Harborough.—The church here has been 
after having undergone some extensive 
repairs and alterations. The edifice has been 
entirely reseated. In order to economise expense, 
the architect was compelled to use the old mate- 
rials, but with a new top rail or capping ; and the | 
whole is of English oak. The organ gallery at 
the west end has been removed, and an organ 
recess built on the north side of the chancel. In 
order to provide additional accommedation, it 
has been necessary to seat the chancel with two 
rows of open seats on each side, part of which will 


west window being under 10 feet in height neces. 
sarily involved keeping the centre portion of the 
instrument exceedingly low. This is taken advan- 


| tage of by introducing three dwarf arches, sup- 


ported by columns, surmounted by open tracery, 
and corresponding with the three-light memorial 
window to the Leigh family. The extreme sides 
form canopied towers about 20 feet high, and sup- 
ported with light columns, the whole constructed 
of oak, 





THE FRENCH RAILWAY SYSTEM, 
INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS, 


At the meeting on January 12th, the president, 
Mr. Joseph Locke, M.?. commenced the proceed- 
ings by an address, on taking the chair for the 
first time since his election, in which be confined 
his observations to one portion of professional 
duties with which circumstances had induced per- 
sonal experience,—the principles and character of 
the French railway system ;—and this he was 
encouraged to attempt in consequence of the late 
president—Mr. Robert Stephenson—having so 
fully disenssed the main features of English rail- 
ways,—the origin, progress, and results of which 
were in many respects strikingly dissimilar to 
those of the Continent. 


The practical results, in England, had been immense 
convenience and advantage to the public who used, and 
inadequate profit to those who had constructed, the ra'l- 
ways;—but in France the terms were reversed; the 
capital invested yielded a good profit, whilst the service 
to the public, although far in advance of all former means 
of conveyance, was still very limited. 

The essential characteristics of the Fremch system 
were, first, the determination by the state of the locality 
and direction of the main arterial lines of railway; and, 
secondly, the process which the state, whiist adhering to 
its general rede, of absolute control over the selection of 
lines, had thought proper to employ, in order to obtain 
the desired progress in their construction. 

terms of concession had undergone great variation 

at different periods of the French railway histery, but the 
system had been invariabiy sustained by the conservative 
operation of the ruling principle, and it was this which 
had given to the French system the main advantage over 
the more liberal course pursned in England. In the 
former case, the state absolutely determimed the lines, 
favouring exclusively main arterial commuemications, and 
forbidding competition within special districts ; whilst in 
the latter case the principles of competition had been not 
only admitted, but encouraged, with ruinous results to 

the shareholders. 

| In the first projection of a line in France, the English 
| system of Parliamentary notices, deposit of plans, stand- 
i committees, examinations, &c. was entirely 
dispensed with. The Government took the imitiative in 
ing relating to public works. All railways must 
originate with or be sanctioned by the state, and when a 
ministerial decision was in fawour of the 
| ** public utility ” of awy line, the Minister of Pablic Works 
| was authorised to satisfy himself of the “ena fides” 
and ability of the several competitors, to select the most 
eli offer, and to enter into a preliminary treaty, which, 
when approved by the Government, and the Caamber, or 





rather elaborate as to architectural detail, but of | Senate, was altimately signed by the emperorand became 


law. The “ cahier des charges,’’ fixing the conditions 
of the concession and the powers of the company, was 
settled at the same time. The Government furnished 
such plans, sectiows, and other data relateve to the line, as 
were in its possession, and the railway was then laid out. 
The “ cahier des charres”’ allowed considerable latitude 
im the selection of the line. The prelimmery survey, or 
“ avant projet,”? containing a general description of the 
line, with details of the curves, gradients, &c. was pre- 
sented by the company to the Minister of Pablic Works, 
who, after consulting with the ‘* Conseil des Ponts and 
Chaussées, signified his approval through the Préfct to 
the company. 

Meanwhile plans and references were prepared for each 
“commune,” or parish, showing how the roads, rivers, &c. 
were proposed to be crossed, or deviated, which, being 
sent to the Préfét, were by him communicated to the 
mayors of the communes. Their receipt was notified on 
the doors of the church and of the Mairte, and by the beat 
of drum, and they remained during eight days for inspec- 





he appropriated to the use of the choir. The floor 
within the eommunion rails is laid with Minton’s | 
tiles. ‘The ceiling of the chancel is painted ultra- | 
marine blue, and covered with gold stars. The | 
reredos, tile floor, and painting of the chancel 
ceiling are all private gifts. The whole of the | 
stone arches and piers have been stripped of their 
whitewash and restored. The works have been 
conducted under the superintendence of Mr. E. F. 
Law, of Northampton, architect. It is intended, 
so soon as funds can be procured, to fit the church 
with brass standards for gas, and to provide a new 
oak pulpit. 

Lymm.—A new organ has been put up in Lymm 
church. It was built by Messrs. Forster and 
Andrews, of Hull, on what is now almost univer- 
sally known, in England, as the German plan. It 
has three distinct manuals, and a separate pedal 
organ, the whole of which can be united at plea- 
sure by means of coupling movements. The 
church at Lymm, though of modern construction, 
had no space set apart for an organ. The only 
position that could be found, without inaterially 





in the east and south walls are by Mr. F. W. 
Oliphant, of London. The east window is a me- 
morial to the late rector of Diss, the Rev. Wm. 


| wcoustical properties of the tower absorbing at 


diminishing the number of sittings, was within 
| the tower arch ; and here many musical as well as 
| mechanical difficulties presented themselves, the 





tion by all who were interested. A proceés-verbal was 
then drawn up of all objections, for submission to the 
Preéfét, by whom a commission was named, composed of 


| members of the Conseil-Général of the department, the 


mayors of the communes interested, and tie engineer of 


| the company. Thereport from this commission was sent by 


the Prefét to the Government engineers appointed to 
report on the nature and fitness of the werks, and to 
superintend the fulfilment of the clauses of the conces- 
sion. The report of these engineers being then sent, with 
all plans, &c. to the Minister of Public Works, his final 
decision was obtaimed. The Préfét then made his arrélé 
de cessibilité, declaring trausferrible for public utility the 
parcels of land marked for expropriation. The Procureur 
impérial of the civil court of each dis‘rict, then required 
from the tribunal orders of expropriation. The civil 
tribunal examined whether all the formalities had been 
rigorously fulfilled, decreed the expropriation, and from 
that moment all the houses, land, &c. became the pro- 
perty of the compamy, by whom the amount of the in- 
demnity settled by agreement, or by jury, must be paid. 

The time occupied in these preliminaries varied from 
six to twelve months, but althovrch tedious, the process 
was not expensive, and it exempted the company from 
the doubtful and onerous charge to companies im England, 
of getting a Bill through Parliament, at a cost which ever 
after remained a dead-weight on the company. 

The first railway concession granted in France was in 
1823, for a line twelve miles in length, from the coal- 
fields at St. Etienne to Andrézienx, on the Loire ; in 1820, 
and 1828, other lines from the same district to Roanne 
and to Lyons, were granted: these were all constructed 
entirely at the expense of the promoters. In 1838, the 
lines from Strasbourg to Basle; Paris to Havre; Paris to 
Orleans; and Lille to Dunkerque, were conceded to 
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private companies, but the funds not being provided, the 
concessions partially lapsed. 

The total cost of 7,030 miles conceded was estimated at 
about 24,6002. per mile, of which 19,6007. was to be pro- 
vided by the companies, and 5,000/. by the state: what 
the actual cost would ultimately be was not yet ascer- 
tainable. 

The fluctuations in the amount granted at different 
periods by the state were shown to have arisen from the 
necessary modifications of the law—the abandoning the 
reversionary interest in the railways—the guaranteeing 
4 per cent. interest, and the remission of the right to a 
share in the profits after a certain dividend had been paid. 





The capital guaranteed by the state had, in 1855, reached 
nearly sixty millions, applicable chiefly to six principal | 
lines, of an aggregate length of 5,200 miles. | 

The right of participation, which had originally applied 
to nearly all the railways founded on the law of 1842, had | 
been generally abandoned ; so that it now only applied to | 
five companies, owning 3,500 miles of railway. 

Thus it was shown, that from the commencement, the 
railways had in some shape always reeeived a certain | 
amount of direct assistance from the state, in addition to | 
the protection afforded whilst exercising a general | 
principle of control. | 

The most important element in the finance of French | 
railways was the proportion which the share capital bore 
to the amount raised on obligations, or bonds. In this | 
respect the French system differed essentially from that) 
of the English companies. | 

In the whole of the capital engaged to be provided by | 
the French companies, amounting, in 1856, to 137,960,000/. 
there was then 50,000,0002. in shares; or only about 37 | 
per cent. ; whilst the remaining 63 per cent. had to be 
raised on obligations, or bonds. Of this several marked 
instances were given. 

The effect of this mode of providing the funds, was 
evident on examining the net receipts of the French rail- 
ways from 1841 to 1854, and the per-centage of dividend 
which had resulted. 

The per ceutage paid on the whole capital expended— 

In 1841 .. was .. 3°11 per cent. 
a i = 
» 2088 .. a “hake eA 

By the operation of subventions the rate paid to the 
companies— 

In 1841 .. was .. 3°11 percent. 
» 1847... sy ose FIZ ” 
o» 1854 .. ” «- 90 ” 


hus the state assistance, at the latter period, gavea 
benefit of 2°42 per cent. on the whole of the remaining 
capital. 

The largest amount of that capital was, however, raised 

on loan at a fixed rate of interest, and thus, according as 
the dividend on the whole capital varied from the interest 
paid to the bondholders, a profit or a loss would accrue 
tothe company. In order, then, to a just comparison 
with English railways, the per-centage of net income 
must, in both cases, be taken on the whole capital raised, 
—by which the per-centage would be considerably re- 
duced on the French side and raised on the English: the 
rate of interest onloans being taken at 5 per cent. on both 
sides. It followed, then, that it depended on the ratio of 
net profit to the whole capital expended, whether any 
portion of it, raised by loans at a fixed rate of interest 
would increase or lower the rate of dividend on the 
remaining portion. 
* Taking two railways, each having cost a million; one 
producing a net profit of 4 per cent. and the other of 8 
per cent: if the first had borrowed half its capital at 5 per 
cent, the sum left for dividend on the half million in 
shares was reduced to 15,0001. or 3 per cent. ; whilst the 
second, by also borrowing half its capital at 5 per cent. 
would raise its dividend on its half million in shares to 
55,0001. or 11 per cent. 

Assuming the same premises, and the limitation of bor- 
rowing to be about one-third of the capital, asin England, 
and in the other case two-thirds, as in France, the 
operation would be that in the former the share dividend 
would be raised to 3} per cent.; and in the latter case it 
would be raised to 14 per cent. 

It thus appeared, that the decisive element in both was 
the ratio of net profit to the whole capital spent ina | 
given undertaking ; and that the reason of French divi- | 
dends being augmented by borrowing so largely, was | 
solely because the rate of profit, earned on the entire | 
cost, was in excess of the current rate of interest; whilst | 
the dividends on English railways were impaired by the | 
same process, because the conditions were reversed. | 

It was estimated that the profit realised by French com- 
panies, from their system of borrowing so largely, 
amounted to upwards of 3 per cent. on the whole of their 
share capital; and the fact was instanced that, as be- 
tween 1854 and 1857, the average annual dividends paid 
by some railways were :— 
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The system of gradually extinguishing the capital by 
“amortissement,” spreading it over ninety-nine years at 
the rate of about one-eighth or one-fourth per cent. was 
then described. The fina! result of the comparative 
examination was, although the true scale of profits on 
French railways was not quite so high as had been repre 
sented, it still was greater than was exhibited by English 
lines, 

A comparison of the expense of construction of the 
French and English railways exhibited an unfavourable 
picture of the latter; thefestimated cost of the former 
being about 24,688/, per mile, whiist that of the latter was 
abont 31,690/. per mile. 

In return for its aid and protection from rivalry, the 
French Government had secured the gratuitous convey- 
ance of the mails, and had laid on a tax of 10 per cent. on 
passengers, and on first-class goods, which two items 
yielded 5 per cent. on the sum of 36,000,000/. of subven- 
tions. Low tariffs were also fixed for soldiers, sailors, 
prisoners, paupers, &c.—participation, in some cases, 
after certain division of profits—and the possession, at the 
end of the concessions, of all the railways in France. 

Referring to the absolute engineering construction of 
French railways, there was little to occupy attention, 
as they were almost entirely imitations of those which 
had been already completed in England, where the experi 
ments were tried, and where both the engineers, and the 
operatives, had to acquire their experience practiéally. 





, 
Several instances were given by the president of his | 
own personal experience in ‘he construction and main- | 
tenance of French railways. He found it, at the be- | 
ginning, indispensable t: cure the co-operation of 
experienced contractors, and this induced the intro- 
duction by Messrs. Brassey and McKenzie of the ma- 
chinery and skilled labour at their command, in order 
eventually to instruct others im similar works. The 
success which attended their efforts, particularly those of | 
Mr. Brassey, not only m France, but in nearly every part | 
of the globe, fully justified the importation of English- 
men to France for the intended purposes. 
One of the most striking consequences was the intro- 
duction of the class of “navvies,”’ whose appearance, 
habits, manners, and mode of work were equally novel to | 


| the French; yet they soon became perfectly at home, and | 


inspired such confidence among the native labourers, that 
they would not undertake any task-work unless the gang 
was headed by a “‘navvie.’’? The force of the example of 
these men was now manifest, in the improved style of 
work on the French lines, so that there was now little, if 
any difference in the relative values of the labour ob- 
tained from each. Thus the introduction of English 
labour, far from being a grievance, as was assumed, had, 
as previously in the case of the iron trade and machinery 
manufacture, considerably improved the condition of the 
French working elass. 





ARCHITECTURAL INSTITUTE OF 
SCOTLAND, 

THE council have published their eighth report, 
read at the annual general meeting of the Insti- 
tute, on the Sth December last, in the course of 
which they say, speaking of Glasgow, that 

“Latterly, the smallness of the attendance at 
the meetings held in that city has been so dis 
couraging, that with the approbation of the Council of 
Management, the reading of papers there has been for 
some time suspended. This is a falling off in the useful- 
ness and influence of the Society, which the council 
deeply regret ; and they are at present in communication, 
upon this subject, with their Glasgow secretary, and with 
some of the more active members of the Society con- 
nected with the West of Scotland. Various gestions 
have been made, more especially with the view of substi- 
tuting exhibitions in lieu of the reading of papers in that 
city; and the council have every reason to hope, that 
with the intelligent co-operation of several of the Glas- 
gow members, who are still, amid many discourage- 
ments, true to the canse of the Institute in Glasgow, and 
through the tact and energy of their respected secretary, 
Mr. William Maclean, to whom their best thanks are due, 
for the zeal and attention which he has shown in the 
discharge of his duties, they will be enabled, in their next 
report, to congratulate the Society upon a return of that 
vigour and cordial support on the part of their Glasgow 
friends, with which the Architectural Institute was in 
Glasgow at first so auspiciously inaugurated.’’ 

The council have discussed a motion, “ That it 
would be conducive to the progress of architecture, 
and to the prosperity of the Institute, that select 
examples of buildings, ancient and modern, should 
be engraved for distribution among the members, 
as recommended by the council in their last report, 
and that a remit be made to the council to carry | 
a resolution to this effect into operation, to such 
extent as the funds will permit, and in such | 
manner as shall seem most expedient and de- | 
sirable ;” but the expense, and the defection of a 
large number of members, principally in Glasgow, 
have led to its abandonment for the present. It 
appears, that in Glasgow alone there is an arrear | 
of no less than 453/. 12s. the greater part of 








| which, it is feared, must be written off as a loss to 


the society. 

The council propose to award medals for draw- | 
ings, designs, Kc. in connection with architecture 
and the kindred arts, and have suggested the 
following as the subjects for this year’s compe- 


| tition :-— 


“*1. For the best specimen of geometrical drawing of 
an architectural subject, being a copy—to be competed 
for by apprentices or pupils of not more than three years’ 
standing of any Scottish architect. | 

2. For the best perspective drawing of an architectural | 
subject, to be competed for by apprentices or pupuls to | 
any Scottish architect. | 

3. For the best original design—to be competed for by 
apprentices or pupils to any Scx ttish architec Subject, 
a pulpit ; style, Gothic ; scale, one and a-half inch to the 
foot; details, quarter size. 


} 


4. For the most novel and beautiful design for mural 
decoration—to be competed for by any Scottish workman 
or apprentice of any trade or profession. 

5. Forthe best model, or cast of a model, being an | 
original design of an architeetural ornament » be com. | 
peted for by any Scottish journeyman or appre ce”’ 


The balance-sheet shows Is. 5d. due to the trea- | 
sur>r, and arrears to the amount of 


| 
| 
} 
| 
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LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL AND 
ARCH.ZOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

At the usual meeting of this society, held last 
week, Mr. Huggins, president, in the chair, Mr. | 
Picton read part of a paper on “ Modern German 
Architecture.” The conclusions of Mr. Picton 
were arrived at from p rsonal observations In | 
Prussia, Saxony, Bavaria, Wurtemburg, and most | 
of the minor states of Germany. After an his- | 
torical glance at German architecture, he described 
the leading features of the streets and buildings | 
of Munich, and exhibited architectural illustra- | 
tions. He also referred to Stuttgardt, and Dresden, | 
remarking generally that in German towns sani- | 








| pipes, and an enclosed area havil g bec The 
l 
t 


| introduction of a lighted candle, 


25,000 dollars, have been total 
|at Ripley, Jackson county ; 


foperation occupies Only 
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tary provisions were neglected ; the sewerage was 
imperfect, and in many places unknown. Berlin 
sinned grievously in this respect. Situated on a 
flat plain, with scarcely any undulation, it was 
certain that a complete system of sewerage would 
be difficult ; but there was no doubt that with the 
engineering talent at hand much might be done. 
As it was, the finest streets were left with deep 


j foul channels holding stagnant and offensive 


drainage, waiting until the next failing shower 
should give an impulse to the sluggish current 
and carry its foul contents into the Spree. The 
modern German towns were well supplied with 
water, which bubbled into fountaims and flowed 
along the streets; but the convenience of pipes 
and cisterns was almost unknown. The labour of 
carrying water consequently diminished the use 
of it, and restricted the principal source of clean- 
liness and health In describing at length the 
churches of Germany, Mr. Picton said that those 
built within the last century were chietly of 
psendo-Classic architecture. He had never seen 
anything to equal the polvchromatic richness of 
the Roman Catholic churches of Munich. The 


| mania for the revival of Gothic architecture had 


extended in Germany, but it was not indigenous, 
and it had been developed differently there from 
what it had been in thiscountry. There, the aim 
seemed to be to resolve the Gothic forms into their 
primitive elements, which it ought to be the pro- 
vince of the artist to recombine into new forms of 
beauty : hence, what would be here considered the 
grossest solecisms were perpetrated by the Ger- 
mans without the slightest feeling of compune- 
tion. 

Mr. Verelst, in proposing the thanks of the 
meeting to Mr. Picton, called attention to some 
of the principal characteristics of the German 
architecture showing its originality of adaptation, 
from the Greek. 





SCRAPS FROM AMERICA. 

THe Worth monument has been for some time 
in progress of erection. An immense square base 
block of granite, weighing 61,500 Ibs. has been 
adjusted on its bed. The entrance to the vault has 
been walled up, a battery of foundation-stone built 
over it, and the whole covered with earth. Its 
completion may shortly be expected. An iron rail- 
ing will surround the structure, and, with the 
lettering, will form extras beyond the amount of 
contract, which is 25,000 dollars, or thereabouts. 
The bronze castings are being attached to the 
monument. The design is said to be creditable 


/ and appro} iate. 


A coroner’s jury at New York, after a careful 
investigation relative to the causes of a recent 
building accident, by which two men lost their 
lives, passed a verdict of censure on an amateur 
architect and builder (many of whom exist in this 
country likewise, and to whom this may serve as 
a warning) for “having taken the supervision of a 
buildmg, he not being an architect or builder,” 
and requiring him to give bail to answer. The 
particulars of the accident are as follows :—It 
occurred in the malt-house of Mathew White, at 


' the corner of West and Bethune streets, and was 


vecasioned by a weight of 2,000 tons of malt on 
a fourth-floor, constructed of beams of insufficient 
strength. Mr. White stated that he had con- 
sidered the floor “strong enough,” and himself 
sufficiently competent to superintend a building 
without the aid of any architect. Alderman 
William Tucker (an experienced builder), and a 
Mr. Hennessy, testified that the cause of the fall- 


jing of the floor was that the beams were t hem- 





lock instead of pin , the former being incapable of 
| he aring an amount of we chit equai t the latter. 
The mason and bricklayer’s work was not ob- 


| ject ed to. 


kage in gas- 


A fearful explosion, owing to a leak 
charged 


with the combustible vapour, and igniting on the 


ook place at the 


| Odd Fellows’ Hall, Grand-sireet. 


Nine buildings, including six stores, value 
ly destroyed by fire 
also a large distillery 

a similar loss to the 





at Clyde, New York, invol 
proprietors. : 

The new hall of the House of Representatives 
has been lighted for the first time, and with 
15,000 jets. The open squares in the ceiling 
number forty-five, disposed in five rows. Each 
: with it, a smaller square, 
around which are disposed twenty-eight burners, 
making 1.260 burners in all. The entire lighting 
twenty seconds, and the 
rements have been designed by Capt. Meigs, 
The quantity 


square has, concentric 
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of pipe in the skylight is three-quarters of a | the directors be requested to make the necessary 
mile. legal arrangements for having the land conveyed 
The Tiffany House and a number of small build- | to the trustees of this institution.’ 
ings adjacent, at Iowa, were destroyed by fire, and M ¥. Joseph Bird, in seconding the above reso- 
the total loss is estimated at 50,000 dollars. lution, said there were many questions arising 
A monument is proposed to be erected to the | with respect to this grant of land which amounted 
memory of Thomas Crawford, the American | to objections, the principal being that of the dis- 
sculptor, and a cast made in bronze of his statue | tance from town, which would prevent the rela- 
of an Indian, to be put in some suitable place. He | tives from being able to visit the inmates. 
died in London, on the 10th of October, 1857, and | Having next alluded to the large outlay which 
his remains were conveyed by the ship Sowth-| would be necessary to put the works in opera- 
ampton to New York, where they were interred in | tion, to which their funds were inadequate, he 
Greenwood Cemetery. added that he believed, however, their generous 
The strike on the Erie Railroad, occasioned by | benefactor did not require them to begin imme- 
the reduction of wages of 150 labourers at Pied- | diately, and concluded by seconding the resolution. 
mont, isat an end, and the old hands set to work, Mr. Hewitt (solicitor) said he attended on 





but without concessions being made by the com- | behalf of Mr. Dodd, and was sure that gentleman | 


pany did not wish them to proceed immediately. Mr. 
A fine marine “aquarium” has been constructed Dodd would not interfere with the rules of their 


at the Smithsonian Institution, Washington. The institution, or inflict any stress upon their regular | 


bottom is an imitation of the bottom of the sea, proceedings. In offering the gift to the institu- 
composed of silver sand, coarse sand, and pebbles. tion, he was sure he would be the last man to wish 
In the centre is a mass of rock giving shelter and anything that was contrary to their rules. 
concealment. Mr. Isaac 
The American Institute had a very successful the donor could not be carried out. He 
“fair” (exhibition in our parlance) this year, con- thought the distance from town was too great. 
sidering the “ hard times.” “He instanced several institutions of a similar 
The proposed Little Rock and Fort Smith Rail- description, the generality of the recipients pre- 
road will be 155 miles in length, running along ferring an allowance of, say, 5s. a week, and re- 
the north side of the Arkansas River, cid Van maining with their friends, to retiring to an 
Buren, to Fort Smith, situated on the border of almshouse in a distant place. It prevented the 
the Choctaw Indian territory. children from going to see their grandfathers, 
A whole brood of incipient states are springing The recipients themselves would rather live with 
up on the western frontier, and comprehend a | their children, and the money allowed would 
superficial area of upwards of 1,807,000 square | assist in keeping them. It appeared to him that 
miles. A wealthy landed proprietor founds a town, | if almshouses were to be had, they ought to be 
calls it (mostly) after himself, and with magic | had in a more convenient locality. In the case of 
rapidity buildings rise, the population increases to a recipient occupying an almshouse, the money 
an important extent, and civic authorities are expended in travelling expenses in visiting would 
appointed, who soon become clamorous for all the | go some little way in providing for the comforts 
ights enjoved by their neighbours. Asaninstance of the grandfather; and if such visits conld be 
f this, Nininger in Dakotah county, Minnesota frequently performed, the individual should not 
erritory, may be adduced: it is a perfectly new come on the funds of the institution. He was 


i 


o be a great commercial depédt ; and several fine but when he (Mr. Bird) considered that by the 
locks of buildings are in progress, and proposed. | erection of almshouses at such a distance as 
Thus do our Yankee brethren go a-head ! twenty miles from town, causing the recipient of 
such benefaction to leave the nearest and dearest 
of relatives, he was sure that it would not be the 
intention, upon due reflection and consideration, 
to deprive the poor man of one of the greatest 
and brightest ornaments which bound families 
together ; viz., domestic ties. He concluded by 
moving the following amendment :—“ That the 


Oo 
+ 
town, but gradually swelling into what is destined sure that Mr. Dodd wasa kind and generous soul ; | 
1 





rHE BUILDERS’ BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION, 

YESTERDAY (Thursday) a special general meet - 
ing of the friends and subscribers to this valuable 
institution, founded for the purpose of granting 
pensions and giving relief to aged and decayed 
builders and their widows, was held at the Free- 
masons’ Tavern, Great Queen-street, for the pur-  ™ 
yose of taking into consideration the report of | £!Ve ‘ “hold 
hs directors relative to the gift of a Bir ae ves near Slough, Berks, for the purpose of building 
acres of freehold land by Mr. Henry Dodd, for the almshouses in connection with this benevolent 


Builders’ Benevolent Institution be presented to 


ildi 7 institution ; i consequence of its being | 
the building of almshouses upon, and also to con- | MStitution ; but, in consequenc f 


situate so far from the metropolis, it is considered 
by this meeting ineligible for the comfort and 
sided. and Convenience of the proposed inmates ; they there. 
; fore, with much regret, respectfully decline his 
generous and noble offer.” 


sider the propriety of commencing the building 
forthwith. 

Mr. George Bird, the treasurer, pre 
having brietly opened the proceedings, called upon 
Mr. A. G. Harris, the secretary, to read the re- | 
port, which, having stated that Mr. Dodd had Mr. Higgs seconded the above amendment, and 
kindly presented the land in question, contained said for many years past he had wished to see 
the following extract of a letter from that gen- | almhouses established, in order that those who 
tleman :-— | had fallen into decay might be rendered com- 

“T beg to say that the sooner it will be con- | fortable and happy in their latter days. He 


venient to the Building Committee to decide as | somewhat entered into the feelings of the previous 
to the ground named by me, as a gift for the | speaker, and thought the distance from town was | 
He also very reluctantly thought the | 


purpose of building almshouses thereon for the | too great. 
institution, and to survey the same, that I may | meeting must decline the offer of Mr. Dodd’s 
have it off my mind, the better, and then it will! generosity under that circumstance. 
rest with the committee to persevere in carrying | 
out so desirable a purpose. Let a day be ap-/|the last speaker, and thought the offer ought to 
pointed, and I will be there to show it to them. | be accepted, and for his own part he should sup- 
I have made it of more value, my neighbour | port the adoption of the report. 
freeholder having kindly said that he will do all| Mr. Barratt referred to the expenses the insti- 
he can to make the boundary a straight line, and | tation would be trammelled with in having alms- 
which will be a great advantage.” {houses at so great a distance. 
The committee having viewed the spot,considered | hably have to pay a man to pump up water, and 
it in every way eligible. The report, in conclusion, | have to pay a gardener and other expenses, which 
stated that Mr. Dodd stipulated that he should! the institution was unprepared to meet. 
have a life presentation to the almshouses, and) Mr. Newsom, Jun. thought that if the mecting 
also that a person, to be named by him, should | did not accept Mr. Dodd’s kind offer, that gen- 
have the same privilege, upon condition that that | tleman would not take back the land, but allow 
person should pay to the institution the sum of} them to sell it, and with the produce purchase 
200 guineas within fifteen months of Mr. Dodd’s ; Some more convenient spot. 
decease, and upon his nominee failing to do so} Mr. Grason could not sit there and give a silent 
the presentation to lapse. vote. He was most anxious to see almshouses, 
Mr. T. Cozens, in moving the reception of the | and so much a week for the inmates to live upon. 


| 


report, expressed himself in grateful terms to the They had now 1,900/. in the Three per Cent. | 


donor of the land, and moved the following reso- ; Consols; but after the preliminary expenses were 
Jution :—“That the report of the directors now | paid, they would not have more than 1,8007, 
read be received and adopted, and that the best | Were they then in a position to commence the 
thanks of this meeting be presented to Henry | building ? With all due respect and gratitude to 
Dodd, Esq. for his munificent gift of the land | Mr. Dodd, a ’ 
near Slough for building the almshouses, and that motion. 


Bird thought the intentions of) 


best thanks of the subscribers and friends of the | 


Mr. H. Dodd for his noble and munificent offer to | 
about five acres of freehold land, situated | 


Mr. Head begged to differ with the remark of | 


They would pro- 


he must certainly vote against the | 


Mr. Cozens having spoken very warmly jy 
favour of the reception of the report,— ; 

The Chairman proceeded to give a sum. 
mary of the opinions placed before the meet. 
ing, concluding by putting the amendment to 4 
show of hands, which was lost by two, and the 
motion was ultimately carried by thirteen to 
eleven. He (the chairman) then expressed his 
regret that they had not come to a unanimous 
vote, and was sorry he had not entered more 
largely into his own sentiments, as he intended 
to have submitted to the meeting the pro- 
priety of adjourning for two months for further 
consideration. The report, however, was to be 
received and adopted. 

Mr. Hewitt having replied on behalf of Mr. 
Dodd, 

A vote of thanks to the chairman concluded the 
| proceedings. 

We are very much disposed to agree with tho:e 
who consider the site too far from town. 





} 








DEFINITIONS OF CHRISTIAN ART AND 
POINTED ARCHITECTURE. 
No. II. 

Sir,—Your correspondent “Justitia” (Jan. 2 
| has casually called attention to another instance 
of plausible but fallacious alternatives,—an in- 
| stance which, singularly enough, I had in view 
also when complaining in my last letter of the way 
in which alternatives were often put forward in 
_ order to settle a question off-hand. The apparently 
| Simple question whether the practice of stained 
| glass is an art or a mere matter of manufacture, 
| very speciously ignores the possibility of its being 
defined by any other term; such, for instance, as 
| the one which many persons most reasonably advo- 
; cate as more correct and more expressive,—an 
i‘ art manufacture.’ And if your article of 
Dec. 19th be a fair view of the case, there is yet 
abundance of room for conceding that it is not the 
only one,—as “ Justitia” very justly urges. 

It is not, however, with glass-painting that I 
have now to do, but with some of the character- 
istic beauties of Christian art and Pointed archi- 
| tecture as opposed to Classic ; opposed, I mean, not 
| by way of antagonism, nor yet of comparison,— 
| for the two are hardly to be accounted of as in the 
| same class,—and it would be as difficult to deny 
| the beauties of Classic (true Classic, of course) as 

to deny the superiority of the Pointed for our own 
| use ;—not the spurious imitations of it everywhere 
springing up under this title, but the few of really 
| Pointed spirit which are occasionally to be met 
| with (of which more hereafter). 

“F, A. M.” has very happily anticipated me in 
several of the notes which I meant to make. The 
“life of the workman,” the teaching of a true 
system instead of a false, and the sincerity of art- 
convictions, are inseparable from a living art. 
Again, the constructive benefit of the steep, and 
the esthetic value of the visible, roof; the strength 
| of the Pointed arch under certain conditions ; and, 
above all, the “endless modification of proportion ” 
of which it is susceptible, and its consequent 
‘adaptability to all circumstances ; the character of 
|the “ Pointed” mouldings, and suitability for 
natural foliage, are, as he observes, proper charac- 
teristics of the true teaching carried out, But 
many other points, very materially affecting the 
main question, have again and again been urged 
from time to time, and these, so faras I have been 
able to make out, no one has ever even attempted ta 

gainsay, or even to explain away. For instance, 
“The freedom of the Gothic style, which allows 
of windows being placed only where they are 
| wanted, and of their being made only of the need- 
ful proportion and size, is generally far more 
accommodating to domestic requirement than the 
employment, for almost every purpose, of windows 
of an oblong shape and uniform position.” Again, 
“The Gothic style is in nowise dependent upon 
the size of stones, or even upon the nature of 
materials at all, for effective treatment ; whilst 
Classic architecture, when truly carried out, does 
depend very much for its effect upon the largeness 
of the materials used ; the majority of such build- 
ings now being constructed of bricks and small 
stones cemented over to represent larger blocks. 
And, seeing that bricks are abundant, and that 
small stone is much the more easily procured, 
brought, and fixed, the Gothic can claim consider- 
able advantage over the Classic in this respect.” 
| Not to be tedious, I will briefly refer to a 
higher branch of Christian and Classic art, viz. 
sculpture and painting. The Classic spirit delights 
in naked humanity, for the purpose of displaying 
, (1), mere animal properties, such as force of mus- 
cular formation and strength of frame ; (2), pas- 
| sions and intellectual powers, such as courage, 
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energy, perseverance, sorrow, grief, and so forth ;— 
but chiefly any attribute of power,—power of any 
kind being the heathen idea of divinity ; whilst 
Christian art clothes, and, as far as possible, with- 
draws from view, all that is merely animal and 
earthly, and aims at giving expression to the 


graces which shine forth in the features of those | 
who have truly higher hopes than ever were 


or could be enjoyed by any that have occupied the 
highest posts of earthly ambition. 





How far, and in what way, these several qualities 
are discoverable, and appreciable by all who have, 
or fancy they have, an eye for beauty, I will, with 
your leave, reserve for a future occasion. 

Back-Bone. 





WEYMOUTH TOWN COUNCIL. 


Tue Town Council of Weymouth advertised a } last. 
few weeks ago for a borough surveyor, in answer | instances in which they have occurred are so few | 


to which nine persons tendered their serviees to 
fill the vacancy: however, the Council decided 
on rejecting the whole of the candidates on the 
ground of disqualification. A correspondent di- 


of those who offered themselves. 





METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS. 
THE VICTORIA-STREET SEWER. 


AT a meeting on the 15th inst. Mr. Leslie, pur- 
suant to notice, moved, “That at the time ap- 


pointed for receiving the tenders for the works in | 


and upon the Victoria-street sewer, those tenders 
be not opened; and that the entire subject of the 
Victoria-street sewer, the whole outlay incurred, 
and the various reports relative thereto, be taken 


into consideration by the Board, on a day to be | 


specially appointed for that purpose ;” and in 
doing so referred to the many disasters which had 
attended the progress of this sewer. 

The motion was ultimately withdrawn, as not 
in accordance with the bye-laws. 

The tenders were then opened, and after a 


warm discussion, a motion was made and seconded, | 


“That the Board should resolve itself into a com- 
mittee of the whole Board to consider the sub- 
This, however, was not agreed to. 

Mr. Leslie objected to the tenders being received 


upon a schedule of prices which might carry the | 


expenses to an unlimited extent. 
The tender of Mr. Yeoman, which was 6 per 


| 


| 
} 








have been accepted at first-class houses are those 
determined upon at the preliminary meeting, but 
there are exceptions to this rule. Whilst this is 
the case, offers, at prices induced only by the 
necessities of an existence, are powerless to obtain 
orders. Nevertheless, as some few large works 
are becoming better employed, and as the buying 


the past, and thus shrink from our duty of pro- 
viding a heritage for the future ? 

Grouping the obelisk and sphinxes does not 
fall under the above censure, because they are of 
the same age and feeling. That which I'am now 
about to mention—the iron railing—must be of 
the present time, none, not even in bronze, having 





season is fast approaching, a more general distri- 
bution of orders is looked for at no distant day. 
Soon the Americans will be in the market; but at 
present these are acting upon the honest principle 
of first paying their debts before they “ begin 
again.” 

Participating in this improvement in the malle- 
able iron-trade, the pig-makers are realizing better 


remained to us from the past. Perhaps the 
| gamins of Egypt were not so mischievous as those 
jot the present day, and therefore none were re- 
} quired, 
| Lsuppose it would be necessary to surround the 
, monument with a railing. If so, it should be 
placed at sufficient distance not to intercept the 
| View ; and it might be made to add beauty to the 


. . . e >l we » 2 ro - a e 
| prices in a few instances, to the extent, say of} whole, if it were wrought lov ingly, to be a speci- 


| half-a-crown, as compared with the beginning of |™en of nineteenth century metal-work of first- 


Higher sums have been mentioned, but the 


that they are not worth recording. 


A new difficulty has arisen. It has reference to 


| the workmen, and to the puddlers in particular, 


| Some of these refuse to go on at the reduced wages, | 
rects attention to the professional talent (?) of some | 








DECISIONS UNDER BUILDING ACT. 
EXEMPTED BUILDINGS. 


Tuk QueEN v. BADGER was a case stated for the 
; Opinion of the Court, and which raised the question, at 
the Queen’s Bench, on the 16th, whether certain stables 


North Kent Railway were a building to which the provi- 
sions of the Metropolis Building Act (the 18th and 19th of 
Vict. cap. 122) applied ? 

It appeared that the stables in question were con- 
structed under one of the arches in question by the erec- 





| tion of two walls, which, together with the walls sup- | 


| porting the viaduct, completed the enclosure. Over the 
| stables and under the same arch was a loft for hay. The 
| district surveyor, considering this as an alteration under 
| the 9th section which required his superintendence, super- 
magistrates to enforce payment of his fees. The pre- 
sent case was then stated for the opinion of this Court. 

Lord Campbell called on Mr. Badger, who appeared in 
person, to support the conviction. 

Mr. Badger stated that in many instances the arches 
under viaducts had been converted into private dwelling- 
houses and other buildings, and had thus become rate- 
able to the poor-rate, and he contended that though while 
used for the purposes of a railway they would be exempt 
from the provisions of the Building Act, still, if they 





| were converted into private dwellings or used for other 


purposes, they became “ buildings’’ to which the Act 
applied. 

Mr. J. Wilde, Q.C., on the other side, relied on the 
express language of the 6th section, which enacted that 
certain buildings and works should be exempt from the 


| 


. ’ } 
cent. below the schedule prices, was preferred by | operation of the first part of the Act, among which were 


the Board, as being the most satisfactory to their 
engineer. 

It appeared from explanations given by the 
engineer of the Board, that that gentleman in the 
first instance advised the Board, in consequence of 


the great difficulty of the work, not to advertise | 


for tenders, but to allow him to select the names 
of three contractors to be submitted to the Board, 
and to one or more of whom the execution of the 
work should be confided. His reason for recom- 
mending that course was, that he feared that 
the most competent persons to undertake the 
contract would not make any tender. The Board, 
however, overruled the suggestion, and tenders 
were advertised for. 





CURRENT NOTES UPON IRON. 

ONLY a little movement has characterised the 
iron trade in the past week. That little, however, 
has been in the right direction. There are more 
orders afloat now and in hand than there have 
been for some time past. One house at Wolver- 
hampton, which has been fortunate enough to ob- 
tain a large proportion of the order recently 
advertised by the East-India Company, has put 


the whole of its machinery into operation,—a state | 


of things which has not prevailed there, and 
scarcely at any other similar establishment in 


South Staffordshire, for several weeks past. The | 
railway companies also, availing themselves of the | 
present low quotations for iron, are coming into | 


the market rather fast for rails. Some orders 


have been accepted, and specifications are yet to | 
be taken up for several quantities, varying from | 


500 to 2,000 tons. 


The houses in the district whose iron is of the | 


highest repute, possess orders for sheets and plates 


railway trade, are said to possess three months’ | 


orders. 


| enumerated ‘‘the buildings belonging to any canal, dock, 
| or railway company, and used for the purposes of such 
| canal, dock, or railway, under the provisions of any Act 
| of Parliament.”’ 
| Lord Campbell said, he thought the conviction was 
| wrong, and ought to be quashed. His lordship thought 
that stables made out of the arches of a viaduct would be 
* buildings ’’ within the scope of the Act, unless ex- 
| empted ; but he thought they came within the exemption 
| contained in the 6th section. They were buildings be- 
| longing to, and used for the purposes of a railway under 
the provisions of an Act of Parliament. 

The other Judges were of the same opinion. 

Conviction quashed. 





THE ’*51 MEMORIAL. 


Dear Mr. Epitor,—-As the proposed monument 
in Hyde-park in celebration of the ’51 Exhibition 
is intended to commemorate the industry of al 
nations, and as it was at one time suggested in a 
high quarter, that an obelisk would be an elegant 
and eloquent memorial, why should not the funds 
collected for the purpose be expended in bringing 
to us our own beautiful obelisk, now lying, degraded 
and worse than useless, half buried in the Egyptian 
desert’s sands ? 
ae say worse than useless, because in its present 
| position it is a lasting memorial of our disgraceful 
defeat. We Englishmen, who pride ourselves on 
our engineering skill, have been foiled in our 
attempt to bring home this beautiful trophy to 
embellish our fatherland, and have feebly given it 
up in despair; but our “more volatile” neigh- 
bours, as they have been termed, across the 
| Channel, made effort after effort to secure their 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| a pride and a pleasure for all time to come. 


which had been made under the arches of a viaduct of the | 


intended the alterations, and subsequently applied to, 


treasure, and at last successfully reared it in one 
of the most beautiful areas in their beautiful city, 


Surely no more worthy memorial of the energy 


| rate excellence. 

Allow me to subscribe myself one of the humble 
| servants ever ready at your command, 

| A Bricur Ipga.* 


} 
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| Hooks Received. 





| Facts for Factories; being Letters on Practical 

Subjects ; snggested by Experiences in Bombay. 

Printed at the Education Society’s Press, 

Byculla, Bombay, 1857. 

THESE very suggestive, useful, and practical letters 
were originally published in the Bombay Gazette, 
as letters addressed to the editor by Mr. William 
Walker, of Bombay, a gentleman, it appears, of 
varied experiences both by land and sea, and both 
abroad and at home. 

For behoof of those engaged in the building 
trades, who have business transactions with India 
or the colonies, it may be worth while taking a 
note of a few of Mr. Walker’s suggestions. 
| The breakage of stoneware water-pipes on the 

way to India, from imperfect package, is some- 
thing serious. In a cargo exported in 1856, no 
less than 20 per cent. of the whole was broken. 
A good Statfordshire packer, as the author remarks, 
would have nestled them in crates, packed in 
straw, so that scarcely one would have arrived in 
a broken state ; and more than that, by “ wolding ” 
the smaller pipes with hay-bands, they would have 
, fitted into the larger, and thus have saved freight 
enough to pay for crates. 

The breakage of iron water-pipes is a still more 
serious business. The Vehar Waterworks, about 
twelve months since, received a large number of 
30-inch main and others broken. Here the ship- 
pers must have been in fault, but these should be 
compelled to take measures for their protection. 
Freight alone of one of the large pipes could not 
be less than 3/. and the weight gg one was some 
3 tons, cost say 82. per ton. Yet a little offal fir 
‘would have effectually protected them from 
breakage in a gale, overriding being obviated by 
_keeping down the upper tiers by a stout plank 
placed across them, strutted from the deck above, 
the struts secured by cleets. 

The Bombay Commissioner of Customs is strongly 
recommended to get the old rattletrap crane re- 
moved from the Customs Bunder, and replaced by 
a fifteen-ton travelling crane. All purchasers of 

| travelling cranes are advised to see them lift their 
reputed load before they part with their money. 

In regard to ironmongery, the author says it has 
often occurred to him that a large and rapidly 
accumulating fortune awaits the man who will 
establish an extensive retail ironmonger’s shop in 
Bombay. There are lots of Borahs who deal in 
this line, but they sell nothing but trash, one half 
of it picked up at auctions. What are wanted are 
tools made to cut, and (not like the famous razors 
of poor Moses Primrose, the Vicar of Wakefield’s 
son) merely to sell. 

“The articles for sale should be the best that 
are made for every-day workers (the amateur 
would no doubt give fancy prices for fancy articles). 
We want every description of planes, the wood of 
which will not warp, and the irons of which wil/ 
cut; hammers that will not split in the face; 
_anvils with good steel-hardened faces; screw augers 
| with s/ow threads, to give them time to get through 
our hard, tough woods, and with their cutting edges 


; and skill which are the peculiar characteristics of something more than cold iron; pickaxes made of 
that will carry them into June; anda firm at) Britain’s sons in the nineteenth century could be really good iron, and steel-pointed ; medium-sized 
Wednesbury, who are engaged extensively in the | left to future generations than this. 


shovels ; first-rate fine-toothed hand-saws (we bave 


When brought here, I would suggest the “no use for “pine rippers”) ; whip, tenon, and all 
| obelisk should be raised on a large, high, square 
These cases are, however, exceptional, for, with plinth of British granite, on the sides of which a 








| * Without adopting the suggestion of this complimen- 
tary Spirit in respect of the Memorial of the Great 


reference to the trade generally, the report must | suitable inscription should be cut, and at the Exhibition, in which we hope to see modern art nobly 
be that it continues exceedingly flat, the majority angles of which I would have placed four real display itself, we willingly give the “ Bright Idea’ the 


of houses having not sufficient orders to keep | sphinxes of granite, if such could be begged from 
more than a very small portion of their machinery | the Museum, or be obtained elsewhere. 
| mean Egyptian; no nineteenth century reproduc- 
Speaking generally, the prices at which orders j tions. Why should we lazily borrow ideas from 


in gear. 


By real, I 


wings of type, that it may draw attention to one of our 
pemnetalens gi very ill protected. An elaborate 
account of the monolith, by Mr. Nathaniel Gould, will be 
found in an earlier volume, with a distinct proposal for 
its transport made by him to the Government. 
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64 THE BUILDER. 


other saws ; the very best files, in large quantities ; MHiscellaner. 
every sort of iron and wood drills, with bows (gim- © 
none - a larce assor ‘wood and . . —_— 
lets not much used); a large assortinent — a |, STRIKES.— We are glad to be able to intimate 
coach screws; brass cocks from oe + 7, that the carpenters’ strike at Greenock is at an 
- le r ¢ 4 ties 0 ‘ -¥ gai- . > 
to 4-ineh_ We want vast — a athe na end, the men having agreed to accept of 24s. for 
yaad weewerk fr er fo which to train | 2, Week’s work from daylight till dusk; and that 
keep ont thieves and aac mice leswar-sines for the Wear Shipbuilders’ Association have unani- 
ereepers and flowers he ‘ wnt toe geen oats | MOUSly resolved to comply with the demands of 
a ort sir e peat ia ‘ich | the workmen on strike there, by paying the old 
eS ve-gavess ANC’ | wages of 5s. a day. To resist the proposed reduc- 
handsome lamps over them, But as our daily in- | tion rae 1s, 1,400 men were on Mtrike for five 
—o wants stl: — pomeast acygecr ered A The nailmakers at Oldhill, Oldswinford, 
08 “oe eae aeons ae h Fete “4 * * Who |to the number of 700 or 800, have been on strike 
which our ironmongers sho r mci 230g s vars : 
ait: aten hie tae “enjoy ‘ie iene nities t several wee ks, in consequence of a proposed 
ith — tien ented “e aerial ontiin. | reduction of their wages by 2d. per 1,000, which 
a ia se anatiniatiiaait esta i, | amounts to about 1s. 6d. or 2s. a week for each 
rate rates r , ° ee 
. = |/man. Some acts of violence have been com- 
The exporters of gutta percha or india-rubber | nttted- aul saciiaaeees compelled to quit their em- 
tubmg on commission, who desire to create a per- | ployment 
manent business, should be wary as to the quali- | THE Dewees RoyaL INFrRMaRY CONTRACT 
ies of icles se » ian climate : epee quince _ “ 
or of the articles ee pe rw an clin | ap ARBITRATION.—A meeting of the governors 
‘ oe x yA try e — f sateen thane ane RO the Dundee Infirmary was held last week, “ to 
‘ , “Th om a “ ‘ ou mt ‘kind pr pete consider a report to be presented by the building 
marks le disadvantages O e K = 7 . . » f 
: . 1¢ 1@ sference € t € Vv O- 
its absorption of wet and the great increase of Kdinburyh in the subsaission between the in- 
weight upon the timbers thus produced. Galvan-| 7 f , ie maaan iaileies 
i dco gated iron roofing for house roof cover- armnery and the contractor for the ~— — 
ee eee + 1 f the for and to give instructions to the committee there- 
ings are tg “ —- ve - " of the — anent.” The report referred to was read. From 
of our old Enghsh pantile, only longer, 1e eran sa? BP CaM ee me Bes 
price, however “oun require to be moderate. As thie report it appears that the rr ange claime a 
t An til th iin ane ik of me 7,400/.; and that the result of the arbitration 
o iron tiles, the writer says, —“‘ Mos 
: Ss ° . *,| Was i > was allowed, ¢ agreed to accep 
readers may think that our iron-tiled roof would | “"* that he om: allo ed, and agreed to accept 
: sage : of, 1,165/. The arbiter found that the contractor, 
be too hot to hold us; but this fear will only be Mr. Rol a eye ge agg 
realised if the roof is not ventilated by moveable | * r. Robertson, was bound, for the contract sum 
? : “ye . 4 of 9,080/. to execute, without extra charge, the 
louvres. It is really astounding that the houses whole work shown and described in the signed 
we inhabit in this hot climate are not invariably a & - Pv re cha a which aenieiein in 
ventilated from the roof, When this shall be done, | PADS “ec. | AAs lor extra Work, pam 
: 2 : : all to 4,594/, odds, the arbiter allowed 1,685/. odds, 
the heat from iron tiles will cause a strong upper 
current of air to ascend through the ventilator, and 
of course an equal current of cool air will flow from 
the lower part of the house where we are seated, 
to supply its place. Besides this, the roof may 
be all covered with a thick coat of heat-reflecting 
whitewash in a day with two men’s labour and epg ne 
; oes : ae agreed to the arbiter’s decision. 
one rupee’s worth of lime. I intend to write i é 5 
home to inquire at what price 100 square feet of rae SANITARY QUESTION AT NEWCASTLE- 
1-16th galvanized iron roofing can be supplied, and "PON- r'yn E.—In the Neweastle town council last 
also the weight of it, when I shall be most happy week, Dr. Robinson moved “that a special com- 








. 


from which a claim made by the corporation, of 
1207. was deducted, leaving the balance due to the 
contractor 1,265/. less 100/. paid to account of 
extras. Each party to pay their own expenses 
and one halt of the reference fees and costs. The 
governors unanimously adopted the report, and 


| MonuMENT TO THE Memory oF Genrnat 
|HaveLock at HIS Native Town or Scnper- 
/Lanp, — Several of the influential inhabitants 
of the county of Durham have determined to 
;erect a monument to General Havelock’s me. 
|mory on the sea coast which closely adjoins the 
| place of the hero’s birth —and we are glad 
|of it. It is said to be the wish of those who 
have commenced this movement to confine the 
subscription to those dwelling within the county, 
| There is much to be admired in this, and no 
doubt by exertion a large subscription will 
be collected. It would, however, be a pity to 
|allow local considerations to risk the chance of 
a monument being raised not quite adequate to 
| the occasion. This monument, which is to be 
| placed on an elevation overlooking the sea, should 
| be of colossal proportions—larger even than that 
| of Lord Collingwood’s, at the mouth of the Tyne— 
jand in the general design the eftigy of the soldier 
{should be conspicuous; for there is, we think, 
something particularly grand in the idea, when an 
opportunity serves, of placing along our sea-girt 
shore the representations of those who have ably 
aided in the defences or advancement of the 
country. 

EXTINGUISHMERNT OF FrrEs,—It is astonishing 
in how many instances the teachings of science 
are disregarded or forgotten altogether. The 
purer water is, the more oxygen and hydrogen 
gases it contains; the impurer it is, the more 
azote or nitrogen (?)—so I was taught in days long 
past; yet, for the supply of water at a fire, re- 
course is had to the mains supplying us with 
water for domestic uses, and therefore of the 
purest kind (at least it ought to be so). Common 
sense points out to us that the more impure and 
foul water may be, the greater its adaptability 
for the extinguishment of conflagrations. For the 
accumulation of a sufficiency of foul water for this 
purpose, tanks could be constructed at certain 
equal distances from each other: to supply and 
fill these, the waste liquid refuse from most or all 
the manufactories in or about the suburbs of 
London would suffice probably,—thus usefully 
employing that which now helps to poison the 
river Thames, rendering its water miasmatic andde- 
structive to the health of the inhabitants, especially 
those who unfortunately dwell near its noxious 





to communicate on this subject again; and as this Mittee be appointed to inquire into the most effi- | 
‘Fact’ may possibly catch some ‘iron eye’ at cient and economical means of improving the 
home, we may possibly entice a little wholesome Sanitary condition of this borough, and that they 
competition to serve so great a want as is aimed be instructed to report the result of such in- 
’ quiries to the council as soon as practicable.” Sir 
LE a om chee ed John Fife seconded the motion. In course of the | 
The Patentees’ Manual ; being a Treatise on the discussion which followed, the mover and seconder | 
Law and Practice of Letters Patent ; especially of the resolution were reproached with themselves 
intended for the Use of Patentees and Inventors. neglecting their duty when they were on the 
By James Mhiryxson, of the Middle Temple, and Town Improvement Committee. Dr. Robinson 
J. Heyry Jonson, Solicitor and Patent Agent. replied that to have continued to act on that com- 
Second edition, Longman and Co. London, 1858, ™ittee would have compromised his own reputa- 
tion. The resolution was finally rejected by a 
majority of 21 to 15, the mayor voting with the 


at—if the price suits.’ 


In reply to various correspondents who have 
asked us where they can obtain a reliable work on pes 
the Patent laws, we may point attention to the majority. 

work under notice as perhaps one of the best, _RoyaL IysTITUTE OF British ARCHITECTS.— 
The edition just issued is not only revised, but The Royal marriage, on the 25th inst. has led, as 
$ we supposed might be the case, to the postpone- 


greatly enlarged. It also contains a summary of 
zg 1 ged. als F g ary ? , “ 
nt of the meeting appointed to be held on that 


the patent laws of various foreign states, and of ment be . 
such of our colonies as possess patent laws of their evening, to the Ist of February, when Mr. Edward 
own, The latest statutes and decisions of the M. Barry will give an account of the New 
courts have been incorporated in its pages, and Houses of Parliament and their construction. 
ENGRAVING OF Bow SteErLe.—Mr. J.T. Chris- 
topher is about to publish an engraving by Mr, 
: John Le Keux of his drawings illustrating in de- 
St. Charles Borromeo’s Instructions on Ecclesias- tail the tower and spire of Bow church, Cheapside, 
tical Building, translated from the original a masterpiece of design, proportion, and construc- 
Latin, and annotated, by Gro. J. WiGLEY, tive skill. These drawings were warmly eom- 


there are several new chapters on other matters 
not touched upon in the first edition. 








banks. It is a well-known fact, that the dis- 
charge of water from the main upon a house on 
fire has at first and for a short time the effect of 
increasing its violence, and it is only when a con- 
siderable body of water has been thrown upon the 
flames that its strength is reduced ; this is owing 
to its comparative purity. Impure water, from 
containing azote or nitrogen to a great extent, 
would probably reduce the force of a fire imme- 
diately.—Scion. 

Stream Hammers.—Mr. John M’Dowall, Walk- 
inshaw Foundry, Johnstone, has provisionally spe- 
cified an invention which relates to the arrange- 
ment of the parts of steam hammers, and to the 
system or mode of actuating the hammer. The 
stationary parts of the machine consist of a rectan- 
gular cast-iron base, which supports a column or 
pillar. To the upper part of this column is bolted 
a plummer block, which carries a segmentally- 
ended level, or a beam somewhat similar to the 
beam of the early pumping engines, and in like 
manner vibrating upon a central axis. The beam 
projects over the front part of the base, and in a 
| vertical line below it is a grooved plate, which 
forms the guide for the hammer-block to work in. 
The guide-plate is fixed to a frame, which projects 
from the front part of the fixed column or standard. 
| The hammer-block is attached by a broad strap, or 





Architect. London: Dolman. 1857. mended in our pages at the time the silver medal _ by a chain or suitable flexible connection, to an eye 
A work, coolly dedicated, as this is by Mr. Wigley, of the Royal Academy was awarded to Mr. Chris- at the outer end of the overhead lever, and is 
“To the first Metropolitan of the Revived Catholic topher for them. The work will consist of the | raised by admitting the steam to the cylinder upon 
Hierarchy of England,” and avowedly published north elevation (facing Cheapside) slightly shaded ; | the upper side of the piston, which is thereby 
to “serve the great work of the ecclesiastical re- a complete section showing the constructive forced downwards, and carries with it the belt or 
organization of this country,” in other words, detail so far as possible, and eight plans of the chain, which is attached to the segmentally-ended 
handing it over to Rome, will not commend itself different stages or stories ; all to a uniform scale lever connected to the hammer-block. 
very strongly to members of the established of 8 feet to an inch, and with the dimensions | West anp Husbetr’s Parent “Oak Hatt” 
church, who will be led, and not without reason, figured. A small plan of the whole church will | Wrypow.—In this window sliding and folding 
to look very suspiciously at all its teaching. also be given. | sashes are combined: while both the upper and 
However, there is a large body of Romanists Exuierrors ar Ancurrecttrat Exursrrioy, | lower sash slide, the lower sash opens as a case- 
in England who will like it all the better —Sir: The committee of the Architectural Exhi. | ment from a joint at the bead on each side, as in 
for this, and there are others who will find bition have treated the exhibitors very eavalierly | another patent mentioned by us not long ago. 
it curious, and not without value in an anti- this season, in refusing them free admission to the | The patentees assert they have obviated the diffi- 
quarian point of view If the same minuteness be rooms, Last year they began to charge exhibitors ¢ulties which have heretofore existed in making 
observed throughout the translation, as in the for a catalogue of their own works, and this year | French or folding sashes weatherproof, and show 
index of dimensions, no fault can be found in this they charge them for admission as well as for | Several advantages in the use of their patent. 
respect, for that we see resulting in instructions catalogues. The Royal Academy and other art-| They are cheaper than French casements, they 
to make the height of the altar above Predella, exhibitions in London give the exhibitors free allow the use of inside blinds, either when open or 
— 2 - 2) inches, to 3 feet 32 inches, the admission and a catalogue gratis ; and why should | shut, and permit very thorough ventilation. We 
0m ard sagen wah meth — ts we an not the contributors of designs to the Architec- have not yet seen a full-sized window in operation. 

; sor’ @ about I foot tural Exhibition receive the like benefit, which is | ARCHITECTURALASSOCIATION.—A conversazione 


, of an inch high, and 2 feet and 2 inc wr, § . . . ‘ i ; i i 
fs g 1 f inch long, and conferred only on contributors of money ? jwill be held at Lyon’s-inn-hall, this (Friday) 
j evening, the 22nd instant. 


soon. The illustrations are by Mr. S. J. Nichol : 
y choll. AN Exuiprror. 
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